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The Classical Review 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE NEW LYRIC FRAGMENTS.—I. 


THE addition of more than two hun- 
dred lines to the scanty remains of 
Lesbian poetry is a feat of which 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt may well be 
proud! Their able editing we now 
take as a matter of course; but when 
they calmly tell us that a fragment 
which consists of 37 lines has been 
built up of some twenty small pieces 
chosen from a heap of no less than fifty- 
six, we want to take off our hats to their 
scholarly devotion. My only regret is 
that they have not thought fit to give 
their readers more photographs. For 
it is only by careful reconstitution by 
means of letter-tracing that some of 
the more mutilated fragments can be 
won back from the limbo of palaeo- 
graphy to the living world of literature. 
In the present paper I shall deal chiefly 
with the less mutilated pieces. 


(a) SAPPHO. 


The fine poem of Sappho in Column 1 
of the rst Fragment of Papyrus 1231, 
presents difficulties which can only be 
got over by reconstructing the MS. 
The first thing is to determine the posi- 
tion and nature of the line of the initial 
letters. Its position can be got by 
tracing-in the quite certain beginnings 
of ll. 1 and 18,? its nature by tracing— 
so far as they are available—the initial 





' Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part X. 1914. 

These numbers are those of the lines of the 
poem, not of the column. 
NO. CCXLI. VOL. XXVIII. 








letters of the mutilated Col. ii. The 
latter process shows that the initial line 
in Col. i. may be very slightly serpentine 
instead of perpendicular, but it does not 
zigzag. We can now trace out any 
suggested filling of the gap and see if it 
fits, remembering, of course, that the 
first two or three letters tend to be 
rather large and the last few letters of 
the longer lines rather small, and the 
space between any given pair of letters, 
though nearly always, is not quite al- 
ways, the same. 

The key to the situation lies in 
ll. 15-17. In the first place, in a 
personal poem of this kind we expect a 
vocative ; for it was the ancient custom 
to put the name of the person addressed, 
not into the title, but into the poem 
itself. I take ’Avaxtopia then as voca- 
tive. The word péuva (glossed by 
uéuvat) I regard as certain. It might 
be either imperative for péuvaco or 
indicative for péuvacar. The gloss is 
in favour of the latter, but of this 
presently. The letter before péuva is 
beyond all doubt v. In line 16 the 
Papyrus certainly has wapeoicas and 
not amesicas. The word before this 
cannot be ov, which would involve 
hiatus between the 3rd and 4th lines 
of a Sapphic stanza. There is not 
room for uy, pw, pov, or pov. The 
object therefore of péuva is a person 
who, at the time at which the action of 
péuva takes place, is present and not 
absent; and this person is not the 
F 
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writer, but a third person, who, since 
she is not expressed as an object to 
Héuva in Il. 15 and 16, may reasonably 
be looked for as an unexpressed ante- 
cedent of a following relative-sentence. 
Does the following sentence admit of 
reconstitution as a relative-sentence ? 
I can only say that 7zdas fits the gap 
exactly. (SoAXoiuav requires xe; the Te 
of the Papyrus, as the editors have 
seen, must be a mistake for xe by an- 
ticipation of the te which comes later 
in the line.) 

We have now to decide the beginning 
of 1.15. It obviously must connect the 
story of Helen (ll. 6-13) and its moral 
(ll. 13-14), with Anactoria. Nothing 
seems possible but ovd€ or undé. To say 
‘Don’t remember a person when she is 
present’ is absurd. I decide, therefore, 
for ovdé. The person trapeoicas is now 
seen to be parallel to Helen’s mais and 
diroe toxnes; and all we need further is 
a parallel to a poem in which Sappho 
speaks of the love of one of her friends 
ior another. This we have in one of 
the Berlin Fragments (my N.F. 4). 

In 1. 8 the Papyrus must have had 
xpivev not xpivvev,: and in |. 10 Kovdé, 
not «wvdé which is too long nor ovdé 
which is too short.2_ For |. 11 ovdédev, 
oUKET’, TOTTOV, TeEiov (OF TAHOV), are all 
too short. For 1. 13 Kuzpis is far too 
long; it is also too long if one thinks of 
reading in l. 12 Kumpis €pa:ocay (or 
cpagav or épwoay). In 1. 14 we should 
at first sight have expected mapeov, but 

mdpov might (through ™appov) represent 
jTapiov or mapiov which is the form 
Aeolic would be expected to show; ¢f. 
such forms as xpuaorépa (i.¢., ypuootépa) 
Sa. 123, icos 2 and iaaos gi, TéAEcov 
and réXeooa 1, mepdtwy Alc. 34 and 
mweppatwv 84. In |. 16 for 69 see L. 
and S. s.v. II.2. In 1. 20 irropayevtas 
is quite certainly too short, and more- 
over, if it had been there we should 
have had é7Aacw not dro. I have 
no doubt that meocdopdyevtas—sug- 
gested to me by Mr. Rackham—is right. 
In |. 22 wayr’, radr’, todr’, are all too 
short. The word I have given, Aauor’, 
is the only suitable one I can think of 


1 xpive kdduorov would also dai in which case 
we must read xddoror in 1. 3. 
2 The «ai serves to show that not he but she 
is the subject of €uvdacGn. 


which will fit. In the same line the 
last two words are enough, now that we 
know the general trend of the poem, to 
form a basis for reconstructing the rest 
of the stanza. Line 22 was clearly the 
last of the column. It is uncertain if 
Column i. is complete in the number of 
lines. But it is worth while pointing 
out that if so, six lines, or a stanza and 
a half, would just complete the upper 
end of Column ii, leaving us the alterna- 
tives, first of supposing the poem to 
have consisted of seven stanzas, and 
secondly of supposing it to have ended 
with the sixth stanza, and to have been 
followed by a poem consisting of a 
single stanza—which is perhaps un- 
likely. If this poem was seven stanzas 
long its last line was the first extant 
line of Column ii.— 
tT’ €& adoxntw. 

It is rather unlike the ancient prac- 
tice to leave a mentioned person un- 
named. I am inclined, therefore, in 
any case to imagine that the poem did 
not end with the sixth stanza, but ex- 
tended to at least one more which con- 
tained the name of the third woman. 

A few words by way of introduction 
to the poem. It gives point to the piece 
if we imagine Anactoria to have fallen 
in love with a soldier. Sappho is clearly 
away in exile. Anactoria and the other 
woman are living in the same town, 
presumably Mitylene. Sappho says in 
effect: ‘ You, who are lucky enough to 
be with her still, have forgotten, it 
seems, a friend whom I would give 
anything to see again. For you have 
fallen in love. And yet it is natural 
enough ; and I cannot blame you. But 
O that I might have the joy you are 
throwing away! I know it is no use 
wishing; but still, past delights are 
better missed than forgotten.’ 


Oj: pev lr nwv oTpoTov ot b€ Técdwv 
ot b€ vawv aio’ él yay pyéhawav 
€|ppevac KdddoTtov* eyo Sé Kh’ GT- 
Tw Tis EpaTat. 


5 malyxu 8 evpapes ouverov monoat 
wdlvtt tlod]7’* d yap modu TepoKo- 
TE, 
ka]AXos dvOpwrey ’Edéva tov avdpa 
Kpivvev ap\ioTtov 
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és 70 wav] céBas Tpoials djAeca[e, 
10 Kwvde Tralidos ovde [Pir]wv Tol K] nov 
parrov] euvdcbn, d[dra] wapayay’ 
avrav 
mhre pirer|oav 


"Opos* evxlaymrov yap [aet te OfAv 
ai xé] Tis Kovpws tld mapov Vjonan’ 

15 ove viv, ’Avaxtopifa, T]v wéuva 
57 | mapeoicas, 


Tas xe BodXoipav Epatov te Baua 
x|apapvypa Nautpov iSnv TpocwoTrw 
i) Ta Avdwy dppata Kav drroLot 

20 Tmeadou|axevTas” 


> \ ” > 4 / 
ed pev lO] yev ov SivaTtov yéver Oat 
Ader’ ely dvOpwros* wedéynv S& 
apacbat 
lel / , > , = 
[ray médeyor eats Bporotoe A@ov] 
a s 
[) NeAdOea Ban. | 


‘The fairest thing in all the world 
some say is a host of horsemen, and 
some a host of foot, and some again a 
navy of ships, but to me ’tis the heart’s 
beloved. And ’tis easy to make this 
understood by any. When Helen sur- 
veyed much mortal beauty she chose 
for best the destroyer of all the honour 
of Troy, and thought not so much 
either of child or parent dear, but was 
led astray by Love to bestow her heart 
afar; for woman is ever easy to be 
bent when she thinks lightly of what is 
near and dear. Even so you to-day, 
my Anactoria, remember not, it seems, 
when she is with you one of whom I 
would rather the sweet sound of her 
footfall and the sight of the brightness 
of her beaming face than all the chariots 
and armoured footmen of Lydia. I 
know that in this world man cannot 
have the best; yet to pray for a share 
in what was once shared is better than 
to forget it... .’ 

In 1]. 12 wire pireccay might be taken 
‘because she loved afar.’ 


With regard to Wilamowitz’ restora- 
tion of the first poem in Column ii. 
(beginning wAdovoy 8), I should prefer 
to mpa@to in 1. 3 the Homeric «dectoi 
(here perhaps «A7jTou) as in Od. 6. 54. 
Kkerous Baowdjas. In 1. 7 TédAeooas 
should be changed to 7repaivny to avoid 
hiatus with the fourth line of the 
stanza, 
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In Fragment 15 Toyyvda is vocative 
and therefore the a is short. The next 
word, then, must begin with two con- 
sonants. One cannot be sure without 
tracing, but I would suggest provision- 
ally yptcav:, vocative of ypvcavis, 
which occurs elsewhere as a_ proper 
name (Paus. i. 14. 2.). In 1. 3 read 
7000s TOGOUTOS. 


The Marriage of Hector and Andro- 
mache, in Papyrus 1232, is of great 
interest as an epic poem of the class 
to which some of the non-personal 
fragments, notably 51 and 54 (Bergk), 
obviously belong. Catullus’ Peleus and 
Thetis is an interesting parallel. In 1. 4 
read tad’ écav. In. 6 keep aivdw. In 
ll. 8-10 the editors’ difficulty of érépacs 
being nominative is got over if we 
regard moAXa (as indeed its position 
shows) as predicate in ll. 8 and g, and 
avapOpa as predicate in]. 10. In 1. g 
for dOvpyata read «aOpnyata, which 
Hesychius explains as d@pa mepmtopeva 
Tapa TOY cuyyevOv tals yamoupévats 
mapbévois «rapa AeoSios. Hoffmann, 
Gr. Dial ii, p. 228, compares Oewpyrtpa. 
Lines 16-19 I would restore thus: 


immo 8 avdpes vmayov vm’ ap{yata 
yanKia 
/ 9 * , 9” / 
mavtes aiOeor* peyadwortt Of’ iev péyas 
d[Guos]* xavioya .. ., 


comparing the Homeric xetro péyas 
peyarwott, Il. 16. 776 et al. In 1. 20 
mvuras é€ayov is probable. In 1. 2 
of Column iii. read «xacia AiBavos T 
ovedixvuto, which I would connect with 
Aiyvus. For the x cf. dewypos Hoffm. 
Pp. 519, petyvuvtes, Alc. Pap. 1234 fr. 
3. 1. 13 and pecx[ 1233 fr. 8. 1. 11. 


(6) ALCAEUS, 


In the first fragment of column ii. of 
Papyrus 1233 we have what may well 
be a complete poem of Alcaeus. Much 
turns on the restoration of the first line. 
My suggestion is éupev dpa, the latter 
word being 2nd person of dpadpas ‘to 
pray’ (so Sa. 1231 fr. 1. col. i. 1. 37 and 
probably also fr. 15 1. 9; cf. the adjec- 
tive adpatay in fr. 1 col. ii. 1. 3 of the 
same Papyrus). This when traced from 
the extant parts of the MS. fits exactly. 





1 7.¢. of the poem, not of the column. 
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Parted by exile from his friend Melanip- 
pus—Alcaeus was exiled twice—the poet 
tells him that it is as vain to deplore 
their separation as to hope to live again 
when Acheron is passed. Then comes 
the ‘myth’ of Sisyphus, who thought 
he had escaped death, but found he had 
to cross the river for the second time, 
and crossed it to condign punishment. 
‘Now if ever,’ he goes on, ‘is it use- 
less to cry out against one’s lot. Some 
of these things we must bear in patience. 
When the North Wind rises’—Pittacus, 
who banished him, was of low birth and 
Thracian extraction (Diog. Laert. 1. 4) 
—‘ skilful pilots do not put to sea.’ 
And so the poem ends after all with a 
hint of the possibility of a brighter 
future. I would suggest the following 
restoration : 
Ti ov é[upev apa], Merdvrn’, ap’ 
Ewor; Ti [Oe 
Swvdev7’ ota x’ [eis] ’Axépovta p’ En[or 
Kap, 
faBai[s aledXiw xoBapov ddos [ érrricw 
Oper’ ; arr’ ayt, wn peyarov éen[e- 
Badneo. 
5 Kal yap Licuvdos Aloridars Bacireus 
épa 
avodpev mreicta vonoapuevos [Oavatov 
puyny* 
adda Kal TOAVidpis Ewv UTA Kape [dis 
dw]vdevt’ ’Ayépovt’ érépaice* [oper 
€ of 
Kat \|w p[ox]|Oov éxnv Kpovidais Bal puv 
é£oxa 
pé|Naivas x Oovos. 
oduppeo* 


10 aX’ aye py tals’ 


” , ” U r 
ao|ca Bacopev ai rota Kaddorta vi dv 


pata. 
’ lal , 
Odd’ | Hv dttwa Tavde TAPnY Talract- 
, 
dpoves 
’ ™ Y 
mpoonk’* Ott’ dve|uos Bopias ém- 
/ 
[réAXeTau, 
b) , > , 4 ” > 
[ov codwv avaynv cKxados evpeay eis 
”. 
ana. | 


This may be translated thus: 

*O why, Melanippus, do you pray you 
might be with me? or why, when once 
fate has sent me to eddying Acheron, 
shall I hope to re-cross it and see again 
the pure light ofthesun? Nay, set not 
your desire on things too great. King 
Sisyphus, son of Aeolus, he thought 
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with a craft unsurpassed to have escaped 
death, but for all his cunning he crossed 
the eddying Acheron in fate the second 
time, and the son of Cronus ordained 
that he should have below a toil the 
woefullest in all the world. So I pray 
you bewail not these things [or lament 
not thus]. If ever cries were unavailing 
our cries are unavailing now. Assuredly 
some of these things were to be suffered 
with an enduring heart. When the 
wind rises in the north, no skilful pilot 
puts out into the wide sea.’ 

In 1. 2 the Papyrus has otape[«’ eo|- 
Swvaevtaxepovtapyen{, a misplacement 
primarily due to the late position of dra 
and aided by the occurrence of Sevvdev7’ 
*"Axépovra in 1. 8. For the phrase eis 
’"Axépovta cf. e.g. Theocr. 12.19. For 
the form énos (the letters ey in the 
Papyrus are certain), cf. Hom. ja, 
Adesp. 478 a@énot, and Sa. 12.and 36 6éo. 
In |. 3 for éAmiow cf. Inscr. oxevdony 
Hoffm. p. 581. Lines 4-7 are so restored 
by Wilamowitz. For the form ay cf. 
Owi=owée Adesp. 57. In1.5 the Papyrus 
has ceovdos. In Il. 8-10 Wilamowitz 
suggests uléyas 5é of and Badl[puy apie, 
taking xadtw (as seems unlikely) with 
x9ovos ; cf. Sa. 1231 fr. 1 col. i. 1. 14 éxi 
yav pédawvav of ships. The word popev 
is the Homeric €upopev; but we should 
probably read émépaio’* Ewopev with the 
single-consonant form, comparing e.g. 
duryeriows 1234 fr. 1 1. 8 beside yedrrsor 
Inscr. Hoffm. p. 486. In 1. 11 the 
Papyrus had at|ta (not «ata, which is 
too short); for the Attic tr wrongly 
introduced into MSS cf. xumzartides 
Alc. 15. 6 (Bergk). The word Bacopev 
represents Podcopev, cf. BaOoevti for 
BonOoovte Inscr. Hoffm. p. 296. In the 
same line cf. Hesychius para’ Siatpifer, 
ypoviter, ‘ wastes time’; this is the 3rd 
person of watarpe. 


In Fr. 2 col. ii. most of Wilamowitz’ 
reconstruction is satisfactory. But I 
should prefer to restore the first stanza 
thus: 


ws Novos Kaxwv alridue Fépywv 
Tleppdpw Kai raiols Ppdyecow adpa 
€x FéGev mixpov* m[lepi & Erato prot 
"Throv ipav. 


In 1. 1 the Papyrus probably had -ev 
épyov. In 1. 3 it has exoeOev with « 
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changed to &; ws Aoyos is surely incom- 
patible with Helen in the second person. 
The archetype doubtless had éx éev. 
I would translate thus: 

‘Through her ’tis said there sprang 
from evil deeds a branch bitter unto 
Priam and all the Phrygians, and a 
flame rolled around sacred Ilium.’ 

The imperfect dzvg@ue is regular 
where an action is going to be referred 
to again as finished or interrupted ; here 
it is finished in mepsé\Aato. For diya 
cf. E. M. 69. 27 dda"... Aéyetar b€ Kai 
0 Krados Tapa Aiodedor (Hoffm. p. 229). 
For é\Aaro from e/dXw cf. Homer’s édca, 
Simonides’ 7Acdpnp (fr. 17), and Hoffm. 
p. 486. Wilamowitz suggests a[vérnn’ 
ar’ épywv, taic[e téXos didorow (‘ dear 
sons’), and m[upe 8 ai@ddrwoas. But 
dvatéAXew TédXos is awkward, and the 
subject of ai@aXwoas would almost cer- 
tainly have been expressed ; moreover, 
we should expect ‘/is dear sons.’ In 
1. 10 I should prefer to keep the 
dative wap0évw, comparing e.g. Il. 4. 
215. 


Fragment 32 contains a poem of 
which we already had the first line and 
a half in Plutarch (Bergk 42). The pas- 
sage runs thus: 60 waduota Tovs avy- 
@wovs (MSS. dvOivous) éx Tav Tpaynrwv 
xabarrovtes UToOupldas éxddovy Kat Tots 
a0 TovTwY (i.e. dvnOwv) pvpots Expiov Ta 
o770n* waptupet dé ’ArAKaios Kedevwv 
KaTaxYéat TO pvpov avTov (a’T@ ?) KaTa 
Tas Toda traboicas Keparads Kxai To 
modi otnGeos. With Plutarch’s aid 
we get a good start. The remaining 
four lines are easier to restore than 
one would think at first sight. The 
reason for this is twofold: first, the 
sentences happen to divide in the ex- 
tant part, and secondly the key-words 
TwvovT@v, Edocay, peTa 0’ Grrwv, Oo Sé uN, 
and déX[, are fortunately preserved. 
My restoration is as follows: 


Kar ras 7odda rl aboicas Kepdras Kaxyeé 
_ Bot pupov 
kal Kat TH TrOA[iw oTHOeos* ai yap TLGL 
K adyos 7, 


movdvtov. kana [8 maior Bpotas éor 
or’ "OXvptreot 

éCocav, reba 8 addo[v rdde por Kwdxt 
Hove mabos 
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avOporwv. 6 5 ux dlals ayabor mavepyev 
€upevar 

[x ]avl@] daic&’ ‘’Arod[or’* od yap 
icaic@’ wyabov ov’ 6 pH.’ 


‘ Over my long-suffering head, over my 
hoary breast, pour me the unguent. If 
any man be in pain, then let him drink. 
To all men soon or late the Olympians 
give misfortune, and this woe of mine 
I share with other men. And as for him 
that says there is no good in drinking, 
you may say to him “ Be hanged with 
you ! you know not good from bad.”’’ 

For ’OAvymios in a similar connexion 
cf, 1234 fr. 2. col. i. 1.11. For toasc@a 
cf. my note on Theocr. 30. 13 C. R. 
Ig1I p. 67. For &ya0ov=6 ayabor, cf. 
a@vnp Sa. 2 and Alc. 25. 


Papyrus 1233 fragment 4 has been 
well restored by Wilamowitz, but in the 
first stanza approximate certainty can 
only be got by letter-tracing, and there 
is unfortunately no photograph. The 
same difficulty occurs in |. 10, where 
however I would suggest provisionally 


I. 4, , , 
mnro0Eev Nd poL TPOTOVOY adoVTES, 


literally ‘saving our forestay by your 
far-shining light.’ Aeschylus, Ag. 897, 
calls the forestay cwrfpa vads. The 
saviour in Aeschylus is the saved in 
Alcaeus. For the form odovtes see 
below. The Papyrus has Adpyrrporto- 
eek anes ]vtes* with wpo[ over eto[. Now 
jvtes has a stop after it, and presumably 
is the end of theline. If so, there is not 
room in the gap for the requisite number 
of syllables. The interlinear gloss, there- 
fore, may reasonably be taken as a cor- 
rection, and 7pdtovoy not only suits the 
sense, but is a word easily corruptible 
anywhere in its last two syllables and 
here in its first. I believe the scribe 
wrote Aaputportovoaovtes OF AapTpot- 
tovovoaovtes. Letter-tracing alone can 
decide which. 


In 1234 fr. 3 we have part of a poem 
dealing with the Ship of State. Frag- 
ments 18 and 1g (Bergk), as the editors 
point out, have the same subject and 
the same metre. The context of those 
fragments implies that they come from 
separate poems. And it is plain, I 
think, that the new fragment can belong 


— 
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to neither. In both of the old frag- 

ments the poet is present in the ship; 

here—even discounting my reading of 

1, 1o—he is certainly ashore, i.e. in exile. 
I suggest the following restoration : 


Trav poptiov 8[’ éppipav avo 

8’ brte wadota cdol tot vavTat* 

Kal Kvpate TAaYyeELo|a BapuKTiTY@ 

buBpo payerOar xeliwate 7’ ovKETL 
5 aio’ ovdev ivéppn| v, Exotca 

& éppate tuTrtop| éva xe Svvvnv. 


s cml , ’ Ge Sé 
Knva pev év TovT| @ ’aotiv’ éyw Oé KE 
=< / 

TovTwY NeAAOwy, © [irot aintat, 
ouv 7’ dupe tépt[lecOar Gero 


10 Kai meba Buxydos adO[e daitos. 


a o > . « ” ” 
To 5 dupes és Tay arp Epov al ypeper, 
»’ , »” 4, 4 / ’ 
ai Kai Tis adb[ pwr 7 \avta tlapaké of 
peiyvurtels .. .; 


This may be rendered thus: 

‘, . . The sailors have cast all their 
cargo overboard and are saving them- 
selves as best they can. Meanwhile, 
beaten with the roaring wave, she be- 
thinks her that she no longer desires to 
fight with storm and tempest but would 
willingly strike a reef and go to the 
bottom. That is her plight; but as for 
me, dear comrades, I would forget these 
things and make merry here both with 
you and with Bacchus. And yet why 
do we take our love off our country, 
even though fools have thrown all she 
hath into confusion, mingling . . .?’ 

We have here the prototype, perhaps, 
of such passages as the famous suave 
mart magno of Lucretius. 

In 1. 2 for cdo cf. Hoffm. p. 264. 
In 1. 3 Bapuetite is due to Wilamowitz. 
In l. 4 the Papyrus has du8pw. At the 
end of the line Wilamowitz reads yeiwate 
8 dypiw. But Bapuxtitw goes better 
with xvpati, and then, éu8pe having no 
epithet, yeiwate is better without one; 
oux, too, is expected before daicr, and ér1 
is probably required by the sense. In 
1.6 Mr. R. D. Hicks suggests xe ddvar, 
which I have altered to xe Svvvnv 
(=dvvew) because of the tense of tumr- 
ovéva. In line 8 for aivras cf. Alc. 41 
(Hoffm.). Ifthe shortening of a diph- 
thong before a vowel is a licence only 
to be expected in a poem of epic flavour 
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like 1232 fr. 1 col. ii. (of which cf. |. 5), 
we may fall back on @id’ ousAdia, com- 
paring Hoffm. p. 238 for the feminine 
vocative in & The word type shows - 
that the vocative is plural or collective- 
singular. Lines 11-13 are difficult. 
The a after tzs must scan long; I should 
therefore suggest d¢pwv tavta ; but one 
needs to apply the tracing-test. For 
the first word of the line the Papyrus 
gives tw. I think it must stand for 
TL@= tive with the meaning ‘wherefore?’ 
‘for what ?’; cf. étrw genitive, Sa. 1231 
fr. r col. i. 1. 15 and Hoffm. p. 559. 
The last word of the line must be a 
verb in the 1st person plural. Only 
three syllables are available and these 
must begin with a (I take it that by a 
the editors mean there is a trace of a 
letter which might be a; and as the 
metre tells us that this letter must be a 
vowel, a seems to be certain). I have 
thought of ayopev, abOepev (= ardbepev), 
aBdopuev (= arodopev)—for these two cf. 
éBdhepérw Alc. Berl. frag. (N.F. 2a 16)—, 
and finally aypeyev. Of the word aypéw 
there would be parts derived from 
all three forms dypéw, aypyw, and 
aypnut, cf. Hoffm. pp. 572 ff. This 
belongs to the last, to which a corres- 
ponding third person plural survives in 
Sappho’s émippouBeror. (Compounds 
of ava are possible here if we suppose 
the scribe to have varied between ay 
and ov like the writer of 1232, see fr. 1: 
col. ii. 1. rz and col. iii. l. 2; dy in 1231 
fr. 1 col. ii. 1. 22 is certainly the pre- 
position.) The plural petyvurtes after 
Tus is strange, but not, I think, impos- 
sible, see L. and S. tes A. II 2. For the 
form see on dvedixvuto above, Sa. 1232 
fr. 1 col. iii. 1. 2. For ap dypeper cf. 
Sa. 3 ay amuxpirtoor pdevvov ides 
and Theocr. 25. 66 ay 8’ dxvm Tori 
xeidos éAduBave pvOov itovta. The 
literal translation of the reading I have 
adopted is ‘ But wherefore do we take 
back our love for her,’ i.e. ‘in reference 
to her?’ Above, as literary English 
seems to have no equivalent, I have 
used an old dialect-phrase. 

Some of the remaining fragments of 
the same Papyri will form the subject of 


a later article. J. M. EpMonps. 
24, Halifax Road, Cambridge. 
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IN PROPERTIUM RETRACTATIONES SELECTAE. 


III xi 35-40. 


tres : 
res {bi ! Pompeio detraxit harena triumphos 
haec) ‘ " 


una Philippeo sanguine {24usta O} 


linusta s } 

Accepting provisionally the trans- 
position of v. 36 with v. 40, according 
to Lachmann, Baehrens, and Professor 
Postgate, let us look at this couplet as 
a separate problem, and first collect a 
few points. 

1. ‘una harena’ is nonsense. Sands 
have no unity; even if ‘intervenit unum 
litus’ is sound in Stat. (Silv.I1 ii 15), 
‘unum’ there must =‘ unicum.’ 

2. The antithesis ‘ ¢vis triumphos una 
harena’ is therefore absurd. 

3. ‘ harena’ must be supplied with an 
attribute. 

4. The tibt of v. 37: 


issent Phlegraeo melius #47 funera campo, 


nota. 


makes it more than probable that for 
Pompeio we should read the vocative ; 
this involves accepting the reading of 
LF : 


... tibi, Pompei, detraxit harena triumphos, 


and further involves accepting either 
haec (the reading of F), or what haec 
may have come from—viz., quae—at 
the beginning of the line. 

Let us write it provisionally thus: 


quae tibi, Pompei, detraxit harena triumphos.... 


‘The sands which robbed you, Pompey, 
of your triumphs... .’ What does 
the poet say of these sands? One 
must conclude that he curses them ; 
and I conjecture that the particular 
curse is that those sands, dry and burn- 
ing, may swim in blood: 


sanguine adusta #a/et 


(nat& for nota, which is suspiciously like 
the end of v. 36: 


tollet nulla dies hanc tibi, Roma, notam). 


If quae is right in the hexameter, illa, 
not wna, must open the pentameter. 
Remains the mysterious philippeo, for 
which no better explanation has been 
invented than to say that Ptolemy I 
was alleged to be theson, not of Lagus, 
but of Philip (son of Amyntas). If 


Propertius would like to see the Egyp- 
tian sands swim in blood, he must 
evidently mean the blood of Egyptians; 
therefore I would eject the far-fetched 
Philippic strain in Cleopatra and read 
velim proprio, i.e. velippo, out of which 
felippo, and in due course filippeo, might 
derive by that error of f for v which has 
already been mentioned in the note on 
II xxv 39, above. 

The resulting couplet at least makes 
sense and grammar: 


quae tibi, Pompei, detraxit harena triumphos, 
illa velim proprio sanguine adusta natet ! 


The velim is like 


quae tibi terra, velim, quae tibi fiat aqua 

(II xvi. 46). 

There are those who will object that 
an emendation which leaves only two 
‘words’ intact out of five is a reckless 
one. Let me point out that the number 
of ‘words’ is nothing. A line of MS., 
once seriously corrupt, is a series of 
letters, not words. For example: N 
gives at II xxxii 5 deportantes sed abitur. 
To read, as everybody does, deportant 
esseda Tibur alters three ‘ words’; but it 
is neither a hazardous nor a violent 
correction. 


III xi 55. f and v exchanged again. 
Read : 


non hoc, Roma, fuit tanto tibi cive ferendum. 


hoc requires ferendum. verenda = metuenda 
was always suspicious. 


III xiii 5-8. 
Inda cavis aurum mittit formica metallis, 
et venit e Rubro concha Erycina salo, 


et Tyros ostrinos praebet Cadmea colores, 
cinnamon et multi tpastorf odoris Arabs. 


Few but Professor Rothstein have not 
felt a doubt about this spice-farming 
shepherd; but all the conjectures 
(coston Guyet and Heinsius, cultor or 
messor Fonteine and Lachmann) neglect 
the structural pattern of the quatrain: 
mittit trans., ventt intrans., praebet trans. 
Wanting—another intrans. 

Symmetry plainly demands a verb, 
and, what is more, a verb to which the 
commodity shall be grammatical subject. 
‘ The Indian ant exports gold; the Ery- 
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cine shell finds its way to Rome from the 
Erythrean Ocean; Cadmean Tyre fur- 
nishes us with colours of purple... .’ 
It seems to follow that the cinnamon is 
here the subject. If so, did Propertius 
use cinnamon Arabs for cinnamon arabum 
or arabicum? Anyhow, the verb which 
the sense requires and the letters of 
pastor indicate in anagram is prostat. 
‘ Arabian cinnamon, rich in perfume, is 
sold in the shops.’ But if anyone objects 
that Avabs as a neuter adjective is un- 
exampled, there is the alternative 


cinnamus et multi prostat odoris Arabs. 


III xiv 33. For Laconum read La- 
caentim. It is the feminist freedoms of 
Sparta that please the poet’s gallantry, 
not the Laconian system as a whole. 


III xv 31. 
ac veluti magnos cum ponunt aequora motus. 


32. Eurus ubi (sub MSS.) adverso desinit ire 
Noto. 


33. litore szc tacito sonitus rarescit harenae. 
34. sic cadit inflexo lapsa puella genu. 


In v. 33 sic is imported from 34. Read 
sub, and all is well with the construction. 


III xviii 1-8. 


clausus ab umbroso qua ludit pontus Averno 
umida Baiarum stagna tepentis aquae 

qua iacet Euboica tubicen Misenus harena, 
et sonat Herculeo structa labore via. 


Euboica Heinsius : et Troiae codd. 

Baehrens conjectured tundit, and 
tundit is right, I now believe; but 
further changes are necessary. Read: 
claustra sub umbroso qua tundit pontus Averno, 

umida Baiarum stagna éepetis aquae. 

tepentis aquae is hardly possible as an 
Augustan pentameter ending (noun and 
attribute). tepetis I have somewhere 
read, but cannot recollect the author 
of the conjecture. When fefetis is 
restored as main verb, with aguae for 
its subject, the first quatrain becomes a 
complete sentence; and Baiae, under 
the form ‘ Baiarum aquae,’ is addressed 
- the vocative throughout the first ten 
ines: 


hic ubi mortalis 


urbes 
cymbala Thebano concrepuere deo; 
at nunc invisae magno cum crimine Baiae, 
quis deus in vestra constitit hostis aqua? 


A very slight change will put this 


{dexter VFL) 
{dextra DV | cum quaereret 
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quatrain also into a regular and self- 
contained construction : 


hic széi mortalis dextras cum quaereret urbes. 


‘When Dionysus was not yet deified, 
but went about seeking for cities that 
favoured him, cymbals clanged in his 
honour here; but now some other and 
hostile influence abides in these waters.’ 


Q, 10. 

his pressus Stygias voltum demisit in undas 

errat et in vestro spiritus ille lacu. 

Ever since Heinsius, critics have 
remarked with astonishment that Mar- 
cellus’ name nowhere appears int he 
text of this elegy on his death. The 
difficulty is not removed by reading 
with Hartmann (plaudente Dr. Enk, 
p. 266) in v. 1: 


Claudius umbroso qua tundit pontus Auerno. 


Surely the place where a mention of 
the name is most pointedly wanting is 
just this verse 9. 

Since Marcellus was neither drowned 
nor done to death by taking the waters 
of Baiae, I fail to see that his pressus is 
intelligible. Has it displaced Marcellus? 


III xxii 25. 
(socii NFL 
Albanus lacus et; sotiis DV | Nemorensis ab 
( socia Puce. 
unda. 


Professor Housman reads foltis .. . 
abundans, palaeographically very nice; 
but I cannot silence a scruple: would 
Propertius describe a lake as foliis abun- 
dans? ‘Overflowing with leaves’? Is 
the metaphor in abundans quite so dead ? 
Possibly there is an allusion to the Diana 
of Nemi, who might be indicated by 


sancta Nemorensis alumna. 
IV i 36. 


{ubi O (longe O) gs 
hac tibi s | fidenas { ones st erat isse uias. 


The last eight letters of this line 
perhaps represent exuuias. I suspect 
the allusion is to the events described 
in Livy IV 18-19 and 23-24. Possibly 
something like 

nec sibi Fidenas gesserat exuuias. 


47- 
arma resurgentis portans victricia Troiae : 
felix terra tuos cepit, ule, deos. 


Read portas and refer it to Iule. 
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65. i 

,_ {qsiequis WD 1 cernit VLDV 

candentis omg FL povcsl F de 
vallibus arces 

ingenio muros aestimet ille meo. 

Both in 65 and in 125 I accept Hein- 
sius’ candentis for scandentis. 

The variants are best reconciled not by 
reading ‘ scandentisque Asisi’ with Mr. 
Richmond, but ‘candentisque suis qut.’ 
de must be an interpolation: it is not 
classical Latin to say cernit de vallibus 
for ‘ looking up from the valleys he sees.’ 
Who is it who ‘sees from his valleys 
the gleaming walls of a town, and ought 
to esteem that town as Propertius’ 
birthplace’? Swis indicates that a 
proper name lies hidden under arces. 
Among the neighbouring peoples are 
the Arnates (see Pliny, N. H. III 113), 
who inhabited Arne down in the valley 
below Assisi and Perugia. Read then: 

candentisque suis qui cernet vallibus Arnas 

ingenio muros aestimet ille meo. 


71. 


quo ruis imprudens? vage {dicere O} {fata O } 


(discere sj (facta s 
Properti. 
Propertius in no sense dicit fata, and 
dicere facta could only mean ‘to state 
facts. That is not the point; what 
Horus wants the poet to do is to listen 
to his prophecies. Read: 
age, disce futura, Properti! 


age is due to Marcilius. 


81. pretium facere alicui=to raise 
someone in value or estimation, to do 
him credit. Accordingly, for 

nunc pretium fecere deos et fallitur auro 

Iuppiter obliquae signa iterata rotae, 
read : 

nec pretium fecere deo sz fallitur auro 

luppiter, obliquae signa iterata rotae— 
i, ‘Reading on the globe the sun’s 
Tepeated passage through the Signs 
(that is, Astrology) brings no credit to 
the god if the astrologer swears falsely 
about Juppiter for gold.’ 

Rothstein illustrates this meaning of 
fallitur Iuppiter from Ov. Am. III xi 45: 

per omnes 
qui dent fallendos se tibi saepe deos. 
124, 
et lacus aestivis intepet umber aquis. 
intepet, which is used by Statius 
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(Theb. II 377), has been needlessly im- 
pugned by Professor Housman as un- 
classical, but it does seem an impossible 
word to apply to a lake. Also, there 
happens to be no lake there, nor 
record of a lake. Perhaps Propertius 
wrote : 

lucus et aestivis intepet uber(s) aquis, 
the scene being the same as what he 
described in II xix 25: 

qua formosa svo Clitumnus flumina Zuco 

integit. 
IV ii 5. 
haec VFL) {mea VFL 
necDV f\me DV 
laetor eburno. 
Correct to 
nec delubra iuvant, etc. 


}turba iuvat nec templo 


28. 


corbis FL ) 
corbis in Vv /imposito pondere messor eram. 
corbis ab DV. 


Read corbibus (dat.), ‘ When my baskets 
were loaded up, I was quite the har- 
vester.’ 


4. 
fauor VV j 
faunor FL ;plumoso sum deus aucupio. 
faunus DV. J 


Read: 
fabor ‘ plumoso sum deus aucupio’ 
(another case of b and v exchanging: 


see n. on III vii 45). fabor occurs in 
IV iv 2. Cf. also IV vi 60: 


sum deus : est nostri sanguinis ista fides. 
35- 
est etiam aurigae species Vertumnus et eius 
traicit alterno qui leve pondus equo. 


Read: 


est wf im aurigae specie vertamur etc. 


caeruleus cucumis tumidoque cucurbita ventre 
me notat,et iunco brassica vincta leui. 


For me notat read pendent (ndtét=notat). 
Cf. Virg. Copa 20. 


IV iv 39. 


quid mirum in patrios Scyllam saevisse capillos 
candidaque in saevos inguina versa canes? 


Read: 


quid mirum [in] patrios Scyllam secuzsse capillos. 
But who is the author of the correction, 
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which Enk does not record, and which 
I do not venture to claim ? 


73) 4+ 
urbi festus erat (dixere Palilia patres) 
hi V 


hic ceff primus coepit moenibus esse dies. 


Read qui primus, ‘ There was a festival: 
was the Birthday of Rome.’ 


75: 

annua pastorum convivia lusus in urbe. 
Comparing Ovid, Fasti iv 810: 

pastorum gemino sub duce volgus erat, 
and Amores III iv 117: 

sic poteris iuvenum convivia semper inire, 

we can restore 

annua pastorum convivia volgus inibat. 


83. 


mons erat ascensu dubius er N fu 
festoque \remissis L/DV. 


Professor Housman divined that mons 
erat was monstrat, and read: 


ascensum monstrat dubio. 
I would prefer 
monstrat zmascensos aditus festoque remissos. 


IV v 28. 


franget (OC) damnosae iura pudicitiae. 


frange et editores vulgo: but why did he 
avoid 


iuraque damnosae frange pudicitiae, 
if that were his meaning? Read: 
frigent damnosae iura pudicitiae. 
Chastity is vieux jeu. 
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29. 

et simulare vz7um pretium facit. 
Heinsius conjectured ivam ; simulare 
moram seems to be required. 


IV v 63. 
animus VZV 
his animis FDV jrostae dum versat Acanthis 
animum s 
amicae, 
per tenues ossa sunt numerata cutes. 
Whose bones? Those of the old pro- 
curess; but the Latin does not say so 
as it stands. Read: 
his animos nostrae dum versat Acanthis amicae 
per ‘fenuem ossa <anuis)> sunt numerata 
cutem. 
anuts fell out by haplography with 
tenues ; but it helps to account for animis 
of FDV in the line above. 
For the form of this genitive, see Aul. 
Gell. [1V 16. Varro and Nigidius used it. 


IV vii 57. 
una Clytaemestrae stuprum vehit, altera Cressae 
portat mentitae lignea monstra bovis. 


‘Pasiphae mentita est lignea monstra’: 
bovis is needless and clumsy. It was 
doubtless supplied by the too facile 
erudition of a copyist, who found 
‘lignea monstratis’ in his text and 
could make nothing of it. But if he 
had seen that ‘monstratis’ was a hap- 
lography, he would not have corrupted 
the verse, but read : 


altera Cressae (sc. stuprum) 
portat mentitae lignea monstra raézs. 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


The University, Glasgow. 





PORTUS ITIUS. 
(Classical Review, December, 1913; March, 1914.) 


In the March Classical Review Mr. 
Holmes dealt with five points: 

1. Napoleon at Boulogne. My own 
reading of Desbriére does not convince 
me that the particular difficulty empha- 
sised by Mr. Holmes was of itself quite 
so fatal to the Emperor’s plans as he 
thinks. I do not wish to reaffirm the 


old view that the experiments of 1801-5 
proved Boulogne to be suitable for 
Caesar; I simply do not find the evi- 
dence as decisive as does Mr. Holmes. 





But in any case this evidence yields 
only probabilities, and rather slender 
probabilities. If there were difficulties 
in 1804, it does not at all follow that 
there were the same difficulties in B.C. 
54, when the harbour was admittedly 
larger than Napoleon found it. 

2. The number of ships. If, however, 
these probabilities are to be urged, it 
becomes worth while to insist that 
Caesar had to extract from the har- 
bour not 800 but some 650 or even 
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fewer ships. No ground exists for 
alleging that the other 150 or 200 
trading ships all started from Boulogne 
or from any particular spot; for all I 
know, a few may have waited at Wis- 
sant. We are, then, entitled to urge 
that, if Caesar used Boulogne and if 
he found the room scanty, he would 
not have lessened it further by ad- 
mitting eight or ten score trading ships. 
Those who argue against Boulogne on 
this head must reckon with 600-650 ships. 

3. The ‘nautical opinion.’ Mr. Holmes 
cited a ‘nautical opinion’ that even 
800 ships might have been got out in 
reasonable time, and I mentioned it. 
Mr. Holmes demurs that I omitted an 
important condition, ‘ given sufficient 
depth and extent of water.’ I did omit 
that condition, since it reduces the 
opinion to nonsense. Given sufficient 
depth and extent of water, the Imperator 
could steam up to Mr. Holmes’ front 
door in London; but to say so would 
be to talk nonsense. I took the 
‘opinion’ to be loosely worded, and to 
mean that the ships could be got out 
with a depth and extent of water which 
might reasonably be assumed. If it 
did not mean that, it meant nothing. 

4. Medieval armies at Wissant. Every- 
body agrees that Wissant was much 
used in the Middle Ages. I still seek 
for proof that it was used by armies, 
and I add here (what I wrote in my 
December rough copy and cut out for 
brevity!) that, at least in this context, 
3,000 men do not make an army. Of 
substantial forces at Wissant even Mr. 
Holmes can quote only one case, the 
Earl of Leicester’s attack on England 
in 1173. This case has been twice 
adduced by him, in Ancient Britain 
(p. 580) and in his March article. In 
the former he argued that the story did 
not prove that a large force sailed from 
Wissant; now he argues that it does 
prove that; in neither place has he 
quoted the story aright. The most 
detailed and perhaps the best account 
of the expedition is given by the con- 
temporary Ralph de Diceto. Accord- 
ing to him the Earl sailed from Wis- 
sant (as Mr. Holmes says) plurima 
comitante caterva, landed at Walentona 
in Suffolk (Walton, near Felixstowe), 
sent his ships back in haste—pre- 
sumably to bring up more troops col- 
lected by his continental backers— 





gained some local _ reinforcements, 
marched inland towards Leicester, and 
presently met and fought the royal 
forces. In this battle, says Diceto, he 
put his trust chiefly in 3,000 Flan- 
drenses; they were almost annihilated, 
the Earl was captured, and the enter- 
prise collapsed. Another contemporary 
account, rather scantier in detail and 
more rhetorical in phrase, by the un- 
known writer who used to be called 
Benedict, talks of an infinitus exercitus 
Flandrensium, of whom 10,000 fell. 
There are thus two versions, one that the 
Flandrenses numbered 3,000, the other 
that they were ‘ infinite’ and more than 
10,000 strong. Most people would pre- 
fer the first version. Mr. Holmes does 
not even mention it, nor does he men- 
tion two facts (material to the enquiry 
how many men sailed with the Earl from 
Wissant), the sending back of the ships, 
and the local reinforcements. Both of 
these might have increased the Earl’s. 
army a good deal; in view of them, it 
is doubtful whether he originally sailed 
from Wissant with a very large force. 

Nor again is Mr. Holmes correct in 
calling Wissant ‘a nest of pirates,’ 
on the authority of Matthew Paris. 
Matthew does not say that. He says 
that the French coast-folk, including 
‘naucleri’ of Calais and Wissant, inter- 
fered with the English fishing; the 
pirates come in another sentence. How 
indeed could Wissant have been a nest of 
pirates when it (so far as I can under- 
stand) was never a walled town? Mr. 
Holmes, in pleading the cause of Wissant, 
has accidentally slipped into a phrase 
which fits his case better than it fits 
his authorities. 

5. Water-supply of Wissant. The 
figures given by Mr. Holmes are new 
and useful. Necessarily vague though 
they are as to total supply and as to 
summer supply, they seem to support 
my doubt whether there was water 
enough for Caesar’s forces at Wissant 
in midsummer. He had eight legions 
—say 35,000 men—and 4,000 Gaulish 
cavalry, and also his sailors. He must 
have had, too, a miscellaneous host of 
‘camp-followers,’ both for his own men 
and for the Gaulish chiefs with him. 
I will not conjecture their number, but 
it must have been large, though I dare 
say that the latest estimate which I 
happen to have heard, another 40,000 
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souls, may be too large. He had also 
many horses, both for the 4,000 Gauls 
and for his officers, and of course other 
beasts of burden. On any ordinary 
calculation, the supply mentioned by 
Mr. Holmes would not have sufficed 
for the animals alone, even if—as is 
impossible—not a drop had been wasted. 
Mr. Holmes observed (Ancient Britain, 
p- 583) that Caesar’s forces could not 
possibly have been fed at Wissant, and 
M. Jullian has said the same. It seems 
allowable to add that they could not 
have been watered either. 

I might add other arguments against 
Wissant. I might, for instance, quote 
with approval Mr. Holmes’ remark 
(Ancient Britain, p. 569) that ‘unless 
it can be proved . . . that there existed 
at Wissant a harbour large enough to 
accommodate Caesar’s fleet, the claim 
of Wissant to be identified with Portus 
Itius cannot be admitted.’ But my 
object here is simply to argue that, for 
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reasons given, the case against Wissant 
is more decisive (while that against 
Boulogne is weaker) than Mr. Holmes 
at present thinks. I cannot help sus. 
pecting that his discovery of a supposed 
weakness in the case for Boulogne has 
led him to change his mind about 
certain matters which concern not 
Boulogne but Wissant. That is very 
human; Boulogne and Wissant are, in 
a sense and to some extent, running a 
race to decide this question. But it 
does not seem logical. The shipping 
of medieval Wissant and the food and 
water supply of the place are questions 
quite distinct from the Napoleonic 
attempt to embark at Boulogne. Each 
question must be settled on its merits, 
so far as it can be settled at all. In 
Ancient Britain (p. 579) Mr. Holmes 
wrote that ‘it is possible to prove that 
the Portus Itius was not at Wissant.’ 
No new probabilities about Boulogne 
will alter that. F.H 


NOTES 


ON THUCYDIDES II 48. 3. 
éyw € oldv te éyiyveto réEw Kal ad’ 
@v av TiS oKkoTa@V, el ToTe Kal adbis 
eniTéTOL, padior’ dv exor TL TpoELws ji) 
ayvoev, tadta Sniwow, avTos Te vooncas 
Kai avTos idwy GAXous TacyxoVTAs. 


THIS passage has gained something 
from the discussions in the Classical 
Quarterly of Mr. H. Richards (C. Q. VII 
245) and Prof. Rhys Roberts (7b. VIII 
16), though neither scholar would seem 
to have arrived at the truth. The latter 
rests his defence of the second avrtds of 
the manuscripts on the only possible 
basis—a Thucydidean habit of being 
‘frankly egotistic when historical truth 
demands it,’ and he cites examples of 
avtos, which are due to this habit, from 
I 22 § 2 and §3. But he fails to ex- 
emplify from Thucydides the hyper- 
egotism of an avros doubled in the 
same clause, which appears to me as 
‘ pointless’ as it does to Mr. Richards ; 
and he appears to have overlooked the 
fact that, if in avtos (doy the reference 
is to ‘ seeing for oneself’ in contrast to 


‘hearing from others,’ as in I 22 (and 
otherwise the second avros is wholly 
superfluous), then its interposition blurs 
the effect of the first avtos, which 
should be clearly opposed to the adous 
that follows. Nor is his appeal to the 
repetition of the pronoun in the quota- 
tion from Aeschylus at the end of the 
second book of the Republic any more 
convincing. That there is a world of 
difference between the tone of our pas- 
sage and that of the passionate declama- 
tion of the tragedy, the interpreter of 
Greek rhetoric must surely allow. But 
I agree with him in rejecting Cobet’s 
excision of avrds and Mr. Richards’ 
substitution of oAXovs: both, it is 
clear, are crude and improbable ex- 
pedients. And as to the last Prof. 
Roberts rightly observes that it re- 
ceives no countenance from the passage 
of Herodotus (inf.) which Thucydides 
had in mind. 

Prof. Roberts notes the slip of the 
pen by which Mr. Richards writes 
vooodvtas for mwdaoxovras; and it 1s 
noteworthy. For it suggests that Mr. 
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Richards’ sub-consciousness was, not 
unnaturally, dissatisfied with the use of 
maoxovtas, for which vorodyTas or an 
equivalent is required. mdoyevy, in fact, 
is not a synonym of the English ‘suffer- 
ing’; and in the parallel expression 
from Herodotus eitis Kal avdTos TovodTov 
érabe oxotov av éyn 6 Kdpvwv 7) addov 
ede maOovra (I 197) ma@dvra has the 
same object as éra@e. This equivalent 
it is easy to provide. For avtos write 
avro, with that vague reference of the 
neuter pronoun to a subject contained 
in the context ‘the thing in question’ 
which everyone knows to be Thucy- 
didean, and which therefore need not 
be illustrated at length. For avrd the 
following references with the commen- 
tators’ notes upon the passages will 
suffice: I 1. 2 avrav, 144. 5 ava, II 
36. 5 ém’ aura, V 27.1 és avra, VI Io. 
2 avd, 18.6 avta, VII 55. 2 mpo a’rar. 
For the singular may be cited I 22.1 
éy avt@ (the very chapter referred to 
above), VII 47. 3 év avt@® and two 
passages where Spay avrdé is used in a 
corresponding sense to mdoyew avo 
here. I 69. 2 és rode Te de. atrooTe- 
pobvres ov pdvov Tovs Um’ éxeivwv Sedov- 
wpévous édEvOepias GAA Kal Tods 
ipetépous %0n cuppayous' ov yap Oo 
Sovlwodpevos addr’ oO duvdpevos per 
Tavoar tmepiopav Sé adrnbéotepoy avTo 
Spa (= aroarepet tT. €d.). IV 59. 2 
TEPL MEV TOU TroNEMElY, WS YaAETTOV, TL AV 
TiS TAY TO evov exreyav ev EiddcL paKpn- 
yopoin; ovdels yap ovte apabia avay- 
kaverat avTO Spay (sc. wodeuety) K.7.€. 
J. P. PosTGATE. 


Liverpool, January 24, 1914. 


[Omitted by mistake from the March 
number.—ED. | 


NOTES ON TWO SUSPECTED 
PASSAGES IN THE PHAEDO. 


I. 72 D kai tats pev xy ayabais 
y ral rn 
auewov eivar, Tails dé KaKais KaKLOV. 


THESE words are dismissed with scant 
courtesy by many editors; and there 
Ils a strong prima facie case for their 
ejection. They repeat the words of 
Socrates, 63C, ord auewvor Tots ayabois 
7) tots Kaxois, and they are entirely out 





of place as far as the immediate argu- 
ment is concerned. The ‘proof’ that 
is just concluded is concerned only with 
the existence of souls after death, not 
with their state. 

Is it not possible, however, that 
there is a touch of ironic humour in 
their reintroduction in this context ? 
In 63c Socrates has stated his con- 
fident conviction, eivait tu Tois TereXev- 
THKOCL, Kal TOAD apetvoy Tois aya0ois 
} tots xaxois. After setting forth the 
grounds of this conviction, in 69D he 
announces triumphantly, tadr’ od 
dToNoyoUpual, WS ELKOTWS . . . OU YaXETAS 
hépw . . . Hryovpevos Kael ovdev HTTov 7 
evOdde Seororats ayabois évrevEecOar. 
Then Cebes introduces his doubt as to 
the continuance of the soul’s existence 
after death; and Socrates replies with 
an argument for immortality appar- 
ently complete in itself—the argument 
of ‘generation from opposites,’ rein- 
forced by that of the ‘constant sum of 
soul.’ At this point it seems not un- 
natural that Socrates should restate as 
a whole the conviction from the asser- 
tion of which the present argument 
started. Cebes has just admitted the 
force of the argument: he does not yet 
see its inconclusiveness. Socrates of 
course does; but he has grounds for 
his confidence other than those already 
stated. He plays with Cebes’ too ready 
assent. ‘Yes,’ he says, ‘it is all clear. 
We are right in our hypothesis; the 
dead do live again; the living come 
from the dead; the souls of the dead 
exist ; the portion of the good is better 
than that of the bad.’ Taken in this 
way, the addition of words so obviously 
irrelevant to the preceding proof adds 
point to Socrates’ humorous readiness 
to accept an inconclusive argument so 
long as Cebes does not discover objec- 
tions. 


‘ 


II. 74 C. Ovdxodv % opotov dvros 7 
> I é ° , , A 2 
avopmoiov; tmavu ye. Aradéper dé ye, 7 
& ds, ovdév* Ews dv Addo Ov aro TavTNS 

A ” ” > / yy a 
THS OYrews AAO EvvONnaNS, ETE Gpotov 
elTe avomotoy, avayKaior, pn, avTO avap- 
vnow yeyovévat. Ildvu pév odv. 

These words, rejected bysome editors, 


may perhaps be explained by reference 
to the order in which the examples 
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of dvdpyno.s are arranged in 73C-E. 
Socrates is endeavouring to establish 
the theory that the thought of the idea 
suggested by sensible objects is really 
a reminiscence of former knowledge. 
But this is not an obvious use of the 
word ‘reminiscence.’ Also it is a less 
obvious use of the word to say, ‘ That 
reminds me of Simmias,’ when we see 
a portrait of Simmias, than to say, 
‘That reminds me of Simmias,’ when 
we see a friend of his, or an object that 
belongs to him. In fact, it is more 
natural to use the term dvdpyyors in a 
case of ‘association of ideas’ than in 
a case of actual similarity. So in 73c 
Socrates begins with the more obvious 
use, in the example of a lyre reminding 
us of its owner—dvapvyous at’ advomoiou 
—and leads up by means of it to the 
less obvious use: ‘ We may also say 
we are reminded of Simmias when we 
see a portrait of him ’—dvdpvnows ad’ 
omoiov. Likewise, in 74C, in order to 
accustom his hearers to the less familiar 
use of the term dvdpynois, to express 
the suggestion of the idea by sensible 
objects, he recalls what he has already 
established, that it is just as allowable 
to use the term dvduvnors when one 
thing suggests another similar to itself, 
as in the more ordinary case, when 
one thing suggests another associated 
with itself in thought, but dissimilar. 


MARGARET E., J. TAy or. 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green. 


NOTE ON PINDAR. 


bdarTe yap 
, 9 > 39 , , , 
pévovt’ én’ ’Acwtiw peduyapvwv TéxTOVES 
Kwopwv veaviat, cé0ev 6Tra patopevol. 
Pindar, Nem. iii. 3. 


TueE difficulty of this passage is well- 
known and has recently been clearly 
stated by a contributor to Essays and 
Studies presented to William Ridgeway, 
p- 222, who suggests that the words 
vdate em’ ’Acwmiw may mean ‘the sea 
around Aegina.’ There is, however, no 
ancient authority given for this appella- 
tion, and I venture to think that a 
simpler remedy is available. 

It seems impossible to suppose that 
Pindar, in a context dealing with a 
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Nemean victory, could speak of ‘the 
water of Asopus,’ and not refer to the 
celebrated Phliasian stream, which is as 
closely connected with Nemea as is the 
Alpheus with Olympia or the Avon with 
Stratford. Cf. Nem. ix. g: immiov 
déOrwv Kopudav, ate PoiBo OijKev 
"Adpactos én’ ’Acwrod peéOpos. But 
the chorus here is in Aegina; how then 
can it be ‘ waiting for the voice of the 
Muse by the water of Asopus’? The 
answer, I think, is, that Pindar is here 
employing a form of expression which 
he not infrequently permits himself to 
use. When he really means to say, that 
he is celebrating an exploit, he some- 
times expresses this by saying that he 
is at the place where the exploit oc- 
curred. In other words, he identifies 
the subject with the scene. There are 
two examples of this mannerism in the 
first Pythian. Cf. Pyth.i. 75: dpéoua 
| wap pev Larapivos ’AOnvaiwv 
xapw | poGov: ‘ the gratitude of Athens 
one might gain from Salamis,’ that is, 
by writing a hymn on the Battle of 
Salamis. And presently at 1.79: rapa 
dé tay évudpov axtav ‘Ipépa traideoow 
ipvov Aewopéveos tedécais K.T.r.: ‘by 
paying to the sons of Deinomenes at 
the shore of the Himera the hymn, etc., 
that is, by writing a hymn on the Battle 
of Himera. Again, take Isthm. i. 4. 
When Pindar was invited by Thebes to 
write the firse Isthmian in honour of a 
fellow-countryman, he was already en- 
gaged in composing, for the men of 
Ceos, an ode in praise of Delos. This 
ode he for the time postpones and 
apologises to Delos for the delay: 
por Kpavaad veyecdoa: | Addos, év a 
Kéxupat: ‘may I escape the wrath of 
Delos, where I have drifted,’ that is, on 
the subject of which I have been writing. 
That this is the sense of xéyuyar appears 
from Pyth. iv. 43, where the same words 
are used literally of the clod which fell 
overboard from the Argo and drifted to 
the shore of Thera: xai vuvy év 7a8’ 
apOitov vaow Kéxutar ArBuas | evpr- 
xopov omépya. Finally, there is Nem. 
iv. 85. Pindar had been directed to 
insert in this hymn a complimentary 
notice of the victor’s kinsman, now 
dead, who had gained an Isthmian 
victory. This he does in words which 
have caused much trouble to com- 
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mentators, who either alter the text or 
do violence to the Greek: xeivos apd’ 
’Ayépovte vareTdwv epav | yAdooap evpéTw 
ceradntiv, "Opaotpiaiva iv’ év ayauu 
Bapucrurrov | Oadrnaoe KopivO.01¢ cerivors. 
Some change i’ to és or évex’, others 
give it a causal sense, which here 
surely it cannot bear. The word seems 
used in its ordinary local meaning: 
‘let him, dwelling by the Acheron, 
catch the loud notes of my voice at the 
place where, in the lists of Poseidon, he 
bloomed with Corinthian crowns,’ that 
is, ‘let him now hear me singing on the 
subject of his Isthmian victory.’ 

Similarly, I suggest, in the passage 
before us, when Pindar says that the 
Chorus in Aegina is ‘ waiting for the 
voice of the Muse by the water of the 
Asopus,’ he means nothing more than 
that it is waiting to sing on the subject 
of the Nemean victory. 

W. T. LENDRUM. 


Caius College, Cambridge. 


NOTE ON EURIPIDES, RHESUS, 
287 ff. 


doBov & ayoworars ot Kat’ "ldaiov rérras 
oikodpev adtoppifov éatiav yOoves 
taptaye Spupov vuxtos évOnpov porwr. 


Most interpreters, from Brodaeus to 
Professor Murray, explain adroppifov 
éctiav yOovds as meaning something 
like ‘indigenas Trojani soli lares,’ 
though Paley has a scruple and sug- 
gests that the slopes on the base of Ida 
areso called, because they are év avtais 
tais pitas (Spupévat, ‘on the very foot 
of the mountain.’ There is perhaps a 
reminiscence of Homer's dar’ 26’ 
imwpeias wixeov toArvtidakos idns, but 
I think that adréppifov yOoves is no 
boast at all, but a modest description 
of the peasant’s old-fashioned mountain 
home. Cheiron, not because he was 
anyone’s ancestor, not because he was 
autochthonous, nor because his home 
was ‘in ipsis penetralibus’ of any 
people, but simply because he lived in 
a mountain cave, had a hearth rooted 
in the ground. 

Hesych. (Nauck A desp. 201) adtoxOwv 
éotia’ i) ToD Xetpwvos, tap’ cov év Trois 
opeot Sujyew. The hearth is not built 
up artificially, but is part of the rock, 
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just as is the roof of the cave of the 
nymphs in Dionys. Fr. 1 (Nauck 
P- 793) vupdav ve omndrvyya Tovd’ 
avtooreyov. The false etymology of 
Hesychius Nupdai opeotiades* ai év Tots 
dpeot THY Eéotiay éxovoal, Hyouv TV 
oixiav, is founded on this notion of the 
natural hearth. Whether our shepherd 
is conceived as actually living in a 
cave is more doubtful, and it is still 
more doubtful whether we are justified 
in putting him underground; but I 
must be allowed to mention that it 
was Miss Harrison’s interpretation of 
Sophocles Ichneutat IX., 1-7 (in Essays 
and Studies presented to W. Ridgeway, 
p- 136), that suggested to me the nature 
of his family hearth. The trackers 
have heard the mysterious subterra- 
nean music of the harp, and Seilenus, 
dépwv KtiTov édoptov, rouses Cyllene, 
anonpacw, etc. She appears and asks: 


Onjpes, Ti TOVdE YROEpOY VAWSH Tayov 
EvOnpov wpunOnte. . . 53 


There are difficulties in Miss Harri- 
son’s suggestion that the Charonian 
stairs were used in the performance. 
Is there any evidence for their exist- 
ence at Athens? But I think it is clear 
that Cyllene is, as Miss Harrison says, 
supposed to live underground. The use 
of underground caves must have been 
more familiar to the Greeks than we 
should imagine from the scanty refer- 
ences in Schrader to whom Miss 
Harrison sends us for information. 
Whence did Hesiod get his notion of 
Troglodytes (Fr. 60), or Aeschylus his 
description of primitive man (P.V. 456), 
and Plato his cave (Katdyatos oixnots 
omnAdatwdns) ? It would be pleasant to 
believe that after the difficult line 
vukTos yap ott hadAov éuBareiv otpaTov 
(which ought to mean ‘invasion’ or 
‘attack,’ not ‘landing’ or ‘ arrival’) 
some omission or corruption has oc- 
curred, so that «xAvovta tAnpn tréd1a 
Todepias “vepos might describe the terri- 
fied person who hears at night the 
tramp of the invader — 7oAdAje yap 
HHL Opnixcos péwy otpatos éoterye. But 
this is mere possibility, and all I wish 
to suggest is that this rustic has a 
hearth rock-rooted on the mountains, 
whether or not he lived in a cave, or 
even underground, like those other 
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Phrygians of Vitruvius (ii. 1, 5), and 
those delightful Sardinians of Diodorus 
(iv. , 30) who é&¢BapBapoOncav Kal peta- 
ordvres és Thy opeivny év Tals dvoxwpiacs 
KaT@iknoay er and moAhas aryédas 
KTNVOV Tpépovres ovK émredéovTo cirou, 
KaTaCKevaoavTes 6é oiKnaess éavTois KaTa- 
yaious ... so lived in safety from 
their enemies. 

J. T. SHEPPARD. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 





ON A NEW FRAGMENT OF 
CALLIMACHUS’ AITIA. 


Von WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF 
has printed some new fragments of the 
Atria in Sitzungsberichte der kin. preuss. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1914, ix., 
p- 222 sqq., Neues ven Kallimachus, ii. 
Three lines run as follows : 


Nv«ta pev avro pipvev, atréotiye 8 
"Apyos é €W0S, 
ovdé Eewodone Anal’ Umoaxesins, 
Tléurpe 5€ of a. .Jo[... tiev] d€ € ws Eva 
TOV. 


The scholiast on the third line gives 
tov ovov, on which Wilamowitz remarks : 
‘Vorher muss nach dem Scholion eine 
Glosse mit dem sinne “ Esel” gestanden 
haben, die ich vergeblich gesucht habe.’ 
Is the missing word démoliyiov? The 
Paeyras bes OFT... 10 [........], 
and tievy is Wilamowitz’s conjecture, 
based on Hecale, fr. 41. OI and T are 
often interchanged in Papyri (Thacke- 
ray, Grammar of The Old Testament in 
Greck, I., pp. 93, 94) ; a transcript of one 
before me now has govda for Pira; 
this gives us vm as a possible begin- 
ning of the word: the number of letters 
is exact, for while Wilamowitz has 
printed in his restored text ... riev 
(seven letters), he marks eight letters 
as missing in his transcript. 
J. U. Powe Lt. 





NOTE ON AENEID VII. 748-9. 


Armati terram exercent semperque recentes 
Conuectare iuuat praedas et uiuere rapto. 


I HAVE always thought of these lines 
as giving us our best picture of old 
Italian life in the age of the first settle- 
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ments and clearings made by invaders 
who afterwards became Latins, Um. 
brians, and Samnites. The picture is 
reproduced in the ninth book, 607 foll.: 


At patiens operum paruoque adsueta iuventus 
Aut rastris terram domat aut quatit oppida bello 
Omne aevum ferro teritur, versague tuuencum 
Terga fatigamus hasta...» 


In the former passage Virgil is speak- 
ing of the Aequi, the very people who 
figure so often in Livy’s earlier books 
as descending from their hills to raid 
the Latin territory in the plain below: 


Hc rrida praecipue cui gens adsuetaque multo 
\ enatu nemorum, duris Aequicola glebis. 


In the ninth book he is drawing a 
[ icture of the Rutuli, who stand in the 
y oem for the wilder tribes then inhabit- 
ing Latium itself. Where did the poet 
get his knowledge of this uncomfortable 
kind of life, which seems to be peculiar 
to tribes that still live largely by hunt- 
ing, but keep sheep and cattle, and have 
begun to cultivate patches of ground in 
clearings in the forest, and to hide the 
produce in pits underground, the proto- 
types, as I believe, of the Roman 
mundus of later times?+ Perhaps he 
knew of such tribes in the foothills of 
the Alps, above his own home at 
Mantua; or he and Livy may both have 
known of traditions in Latium of the 
old days when neither your cattle nor 
your corn was safe from the raids of 
your neighbours. However that may 
be, Virgil’s terse and intensely graphic 
picture seems to appeal to the reader 
instantly as being true to the life. I 
have recently stumbled on an equally 
graphic picture of this very condition of 
life, dating no further back than 1864. 
It is in one of the best books of travel 
I ever read, by a great naturalist, whose 
keen eye was as much alive to the 
doings of human beings as to those of 
animals and plants. Dr. Tristram 
knew his Bible almost by heart, but 
had forgotten his Virgil, or he would 
assuredly have quoted the passages I 
have printed above. 


* See Journal of Roman Studies, vol. 

p. 25 f.; and Miss Harrison in Essays Based 
a William Ridgeway (on Soph. Jchneutae, 
col. 1x; 1. 7). 
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After a first attempt to penetrate into 
the hill country beyond Jordan, in 
which he and his friends were them- 
selves raided and robbed, the party 
hired a strong Arab escort and tried 
again successfully. The Bedouin tribes 
in this land of Gilead were, perhaps 
still are, in exactly the state described 
by Virgil, hunting, cattle-keeping, and 
cultivating small patches, which may at 
any moment be raided by a hostile 
tribe. On approaching a certain hill 
village, Tristram’s party created a panic 
among the inhabitants, who took them 
for enemies on a raiding expedition. 
‘Cows were driven away in all directions, 
men snatched up guns and stood on the 
defensive. When the mistake had been 
discovered and the travellers passed on, 
the men, with ther reaping-hooks and 
ploughshares, but of course with their guns 
slung on their shoulders, were hurrying 
back to their peaceful occupations in 
the fields) What a country to live in, 
with a plough in one hand and a fire- 
lock in the other!’ In other parts of 
his book (The Land of Israel, S.P.C.K., 
1866) Dr. Tristram has also described 
the underground pits in which these 
tribes bury the produce of their fields 
for safety (e.g. p. 108). 

I have long been of opinion that it is 
exactly this semi-civilised condition of 
life which was represented in central 
Italy by the cult of Mars, who has so 
often puzzled investigators as being at 
once a mumen connected with agricul- 
ture, and a deity of war, as we know 
him in historical times in the Roman 
State-worship. I have explained this in 
full in my ‘ Religious Experience of the 
Roman People,’ p. 133 f., from which 
I may be allowed to quote a few words: 
‘I do not see in him only a deity of 
agriculture, or only a god of war; in 
my view he is a spirit of the wilder 
regions, where dwell the wolf and 
woodpecker who are connected with 
him in legend: a spirit who dwells on 
the outskirts of civilisation, and can 
with profit be propitiated both for help 
against the enemies beyond, and for the 
protection of the crops and cattle with- 
in, the boundaries of human activity.’ 


W. WARDE FOWLER. 


Kingham, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 
NO. CCXLI. VOL. XXVIII. 








ON THE MENSAE OF AENEID, 
III. 257, and VII. 116. 


In Mnemosyne 41. 4 (1913), pp. 386 
following, there is an interesting dis- 
cussion by Mr. P. J. Enk, of the latter 
of these two passages, which has always 
caused some difficulty, on account both 
of the question of ancient Italian usage 
involved, and of the curiously laboured 
phrasing of ll. 111-115. He argues, with 
considerable force, that the Servian ex- 
planation, connecting the incident with 
a ritual use of paniceae mensae, so called 
because they were used as ‘tables ’— 
1.¢., had fruits or other articles of food 
laid on them, and libation made over 
them (the domep tpamela trav éeopdtov 
of Dion. Hal. I. 55)—should be rejected, 
and is in fact merely one of the many 
instances of an aitiov wrongly sought 
by Latin archaeologists. He cites the 
Tab. Iguv. VI. a. 56, for an Umbrian 
word mefa, apparently meaning a cake, 
and suggests that the corresponding 
Latin word mensa may have originally 
meant a flat cake, and have become 
extended to the sense of a flat board. 

This seems very unlikely, and the real 
clue to the Virgilian passage is possibly 
to be sought elsewhere. If we study the 
usage of mensa it appears most probable 
that it is etymologically connected with 
metior, mensum, and primarily meant a 
ration, allowance, or portion. So the 
technical term for a slave’s ration was 
demensum (Terence), or demensus cibus 
(Plautus). For the feminine form there 
is an exact analogy in impensa. This 
meaning clearly survives in secunda 
mensa, which does not mean a second 
table, but a second ‘ course’ or ration; 
and perhaps also in the perpetuae mensae 
of Aen. VII. 176, which would thus 
mean not, as generally interpreted, 
‘long tables’ as distinct from ¢riclinia, 
but ‘continued portions,’ or a banquet 
of many courses. There would be 
nothing vielent in the extension of the 
word mensa, ‘portion,’ or ‘piece,’ to a 
board whether used as a table for meals, 
or for other purposes such as those of a 
shopkeeper’s counter, or a chess-board 
(mensa lanionia, nummularia, lusoria). 
If, however, there was another old Latin 
word mesa meaning a cake, libum, we 
have here just the sort of play on words 
G 








go 


which was the proper foundation for an 
omen. Mésa would be undistinguish- 
able in sound from ménsa with the 
nasalised e, or at least would be so nearly 
the same as to make the ambiguity 
legitimate, and, in proper circum- 
stances, ominous. And this seems to 
be implied in the alludens of 1. 117 
(heus, etiam mensas consumimus, inquit 
Iulus, nec plura, alludens). The verb 
alludere is extremely rare in pre-Vir- 
gilian Latin; except in its primary 
sense of ‘play up to’ (litoribus alludit, 
Cic. N.D. ii. 100, quae . . . fluctus salis 
alludebant, Catull. lxiv. 67), it only seems 
to be recorded twice: Ter. Eun. 434, 
ad td alludere, ‘to joke about it’; and 
Cic. Or. i. 240, alludens varie, ‘ playing 
with various arguments.’ The sense in 
the line of Virgil obviously is ‘ playing 
with’ the word—z.e., with its double 
meaning, or punning upon it, but not 
himself recognising the ominous import 
of his pun, as is done by Aeneas, who 
immediately stops him in order that 
the omen may not be spoiled by any 
further words. 

If we read the passage aloud, bearing 
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in mind that mésa and mensa have 
practically the same sound, the con- 
nexion would be perfectly clear; what 
would obscure it, and what may have 
caused Virgil some difficulty in handling 
the incident, is that in the written poem 
one is obliged to spell the word definitely 
either in one way or in the other. The 
author of the Divae, we may conjec- 
ture, would have explained the point 
beforehand by adding a line between 
10g and II0: 


Et adorea liba per herbam 
(Liba vocant Itali antiquo quae nomine mesas) 
Subiciunt epulis. 


But that is not Virgil’s way. He has 
done what he could to prepare us for a 
surprise by the laboured and retarded 
wording of Il. 113-115, and he leaves it 
at that. 

It may be some confirmation of the 
theory here suggested, that the jingle of 
ambesas mensas in Aen, iii. 257 seems to 
point towards the use by Virgil there 
of the wording of some old Latin 
rhyming prophecy or song. 

J. W. M. 





REVIEWS 


THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIAL QUESTION IN THE 
ANTIQUE WORLD. 


Geschichte der soztalen Frage und des 


Sozialismus in dey antiken Welt. Von 
ROBERT VON POHLMANN. 2 vols. 
Pp. xvi+610: xii+644. Munich: 
Beck, 1912. M. 26. 

I. 


PROFESSOR VON POHLMANN is to be 
congratulated on this, the second and 
enlarged edition, of his History of 
Ancient Communism and Soctalism. In 
changing the title of the work, he has 
indicated more accurately its contents. 
He has, indeed, almost changed his 
book to a social and economic history 
of antiquity. I have rarely come across 


a work which has shed so much new 
light upon the numerous social prob- 
lems of the classical world, and the 
author is so careful an historian that 





from the materials which he assembles 
with great impartiality, it is possible for 
the reader to draw conclusions which 
are not at one with the conclusions of 
the author. 

I suppose the sociological impulse is 
caricatured by Terence in his famous 
line, homo sum, etc. At any rate 
Chremes finds enough to do at the end 
of the play in dealing with his own 
affairs. Pohlmann, however, expandsthe 
maxim when he declares (I. pref. vii): 
‘ Unless we are in a position to build up 
our science of the antique as a science 
of the antique population in all the 
expressions of its life, we shall never 
succeed in making the antique world 
really alive for usand for others.’ Those 
who are anxious about the political 
effect of these investigations will be 
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reassured when they note that Pohl- 
mann finds in them a warning for doc- 
trinaires. ‘Such persons can see what 
is the meaning for state, freedom, and 
personality, of that unchained ‘ mon- 
ster” (Plato’s wéya Opéwpa)’ which now 
again ‘in the twentieth century with the 
solid weight of a uniform mass comes 
creeping on at the doors of the future.’ 
Péhlmann, however, does not allow his 
hopes and fears to interrupt the clear 
current of his exposition. I was about 
(with the editor’s permission) to entitle 
this review ‘The Spiritual Triumph of 
the Outcast,’ when a second reading of 
the author’s prefaces, recalled me to 
the world which, by definition, has no 
use for the man who is ‘ fired out.’ 
‘Plus cela change, plus c’est la méme 
chose.’ So, with some reservations, we 
might state the reign of law in human 
society. But the main outlines of social 
life are seen more clearly in one age 
than in another: in the favoured periods 
of history rather than perhaps in a self- 
confident age, such as the present, and 
the recent past. Socialism appears for 
the first time as the critic of capital 
in the sixth century B.c. (I. 160). For 
the Homeric age had been an age of 
production for the sake of consumption, 
and not for the sake of profit. Not yet 
had there appeared that abyss between 
the rich and the poor that marked the 
development of Greek feudalism. When 
theoligarchies became supreme, the man 
of lower estate found himself treated 
after the methods of a merely economic 
calculation by the noble who should be 
to him ‘a castle and strong tower.’ 
And the movements of the masses 
buried deep in their misery are at first 
like those of Enceladus who, when he 
would complain of his misery, causes 
earthquakes (I. 194). At Megara the 
masses, in their hatred against the rich, 
fell upon the herds of the great land- 
owners and slaughtered them. The 
pasture had taken the place of the tilled 
land. The sheep in Thomas More’s 
phrase had killed the man (I. 195). 
The countryman thereupon came into 
the town and took part in the industrial 
life which was beginning to develop 


especially in the cities on the shores of 


the Aegean Sea. But he only found 
fresh difficulties before him, and this as 
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early as the time of Solon. Péhlmann 
speaks disrespectfully of ‘the capitalist 
jargon of modern times’ which talks of 
‘hands,’ and compares this expressive 
phrase with the Greek equivalent ‘ser- 
vile bodies’ c®pata oixetixd, or with 
Aristotle’s neat definition of the slave 
as ‘an animate machine.’ The com- 
petition of slave labour was always 
tending to depreciate the position of 
the free craftsman. The Athenian 
democracy, indeed, insured a pitiful 
survival of the latter class by a system 
of payments for attendance in the 
national assembly, and by bribes to. 
attend theatrical performances and 
other spectacles. It is easy to con- 
demn such a system of finance, but it 
has recurred in different forms, in the 
Roman allowances of corn, in the 
English parish relief of a century ago, 
in the system of doles which in devious 
shapes reach the pockets of the less 
wealthy classes in modern nations. 

The cause of these facts is universal : 
the tendency of capital to grasp at the 
greatest possible share of the produce 
(I. 232). War only accentuates the 
phenomena of peaceful commerce. The 
impoverishment which war brings applies 
mainly to those who are already poor 
(I. 235). But neither Péhimann nor 
Marx does justice to one most important 
factor which assures the existence of 
some kind of middle class. Both Marx 
and Péhlmann ignore the part which 
until seventy years ago the originality 
of the craftsman has always played in 
production. There are many occupa- 
tions which cannot as yet, thank heaven, 
be entirely carried out by machinery 
or servile persons. The physician, the 
artist, the thinker, the teacher, must be 
free if they are to do their best work. 
And this applies also to many handi- 
craftsmen. In particular the execution 
of the works of art of classical antiquity 
gave a chance to the skilful craftsman 
to rise from the inferno in which other- 
wise his life was spent. Péhlmann is 
scarcely just to the individual patrons 
of the fine arts. If the divine figures 
which came from the chisel of Phidias 
were due to the patronage of the state. 
the portraiture of Hellenistic, and still 
more of Roman times, was executed in 
obedience to the demand of the wealthy 
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citizen. Surely the portraiture of 
Athens is as precious to us as its images. 
Again, the religious drama and the 
public comedy of the Athenian stage 
were replaced by the plays of Menander. 
Here justice has yet to be done. The 
sculptors of Greek portraits were less 
successful than Menander in _ their 
rendering of human nature. Even the 
delicate art of Anatole France is a 
whole world inferior to that of his 
Greek predecessors. Of course the 
wealthy patron laughed at art and 
science in comparison with his money- 
bags (Plato, Laws, 831c). Yet he too 
was an instrument in the hands of a 
greater power. The Greek millionaire 
was something at least of a connoisseur. 
But when the Roman Philistines arrived 
with their brute force Greek capital had 
to bow to it. And so the Roman noble 
became the middleman between the 
later art of Greece and modern times. 
The possession of a fine taste was not 
graded in the antique world by reference 
to social station. Hence, when the 
Greek proletariat found some employ- 
ment in the great Roman houses, the 
conquered, by his greater intelligence, 
took his conqueror captive. Such is 
the point at which we take up the 
history of Rome as it appears in these 
fascinating pages. 


II. 


Pohlmann selects many striking pass- 
ages from Latin authors which har- 
monise with the formulae which we 
have found illuminating in the case of 
Greece. Why should such expressions 
come so readily to hand? Because, we 
are told, the historians of Rome trans- 
ferred to the earlier periods of Roman 
history the standards of their own day. 
Thus the Roman nobles are accused ‘ of 
lying in wait like footpads to collar the 
common lands of the state’ (Liv. VI. 5). 
And the disappearance of the small 
landowner is quickened by the warlike 
policy of expansion (II. 435). Even 
Cicero, for whom our author has a rod 
in pickle, catches a glimpse of the truth. 
Patimur multos annos et silemus, cum 
videamus ad paucos homines omnes omnium 
nationum pecunias pervenisse. This text 
is developed with especial reference to 
the capital. The ownership by Crassus 


of half of Rome, illustrates the persever- 
ance with which land speculators carried 
on their operations. Blocks of flats 
rose skywards, in which it took two 
hundred steps to reach the attics which 
alternated with the cellars as the homes 
of the poorest. Such were some of the 
circumstances of poverty. 

Péhlmann mistakes, in my opinion, 
the accidental for the essential elements 
of the social problem under the early 
empire when he dwells exclusively upon 
the competition of slavery and the rise 
in prices (II. 438). No one would 
gather from his exposition that the 
world was on the eve of a period of 
great happiness. The imperial system, 
with its bureaucracy, made for peace on 
the one side and justice on the other. 
These two majestic figures dominated 
the world; and under their kindly 
shadow man caught some glimpses of 
paradise. The state socialism of the 
Roman Empire wrought up into a new 
political system the largest number of 
happy and intelligent human beings who 
have ever been controlled from a single 
centre. The concurrent manumission 
of slaves and the foundation of the first 
great system of state education deserve 
fuller recognition than even this large 
work can find for them. 

The historian must measure events 
by their relation to the future as well 
as the past. It is only the pessimist 
who ends his drama always at the fourth 
act. Surely on Péhlmann’s own princi- 
ples the bitterness of the defeated 
oligarchy must not interpret to us the 
rise of a new world upon the ruins of 
the old. No longer was the Roman 
Empire a pendant to the capital. When 
the legions learned that Emperors 
might be made elsewhere than at Rome, 
they bore evidence to the multiplication 
of those provincial centres, each of 
which was a little Rome with something 
of the self-consciousness of the capital. 
The intensity of the social distress was 
alleviated by being thus distributed. 
The brilliant expedient of Augustus, 
who, by the institution of the Augustales, 
drew the newly rich into the service of 
the state, brought out a voluntary 
redistribution of surplus wealth, and so 
removed one cause of poverty. It 15 
lamentable that a one-sided presenta- 
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tion of socialism should close the eyes 
of so many thinkers to the great 
political genius of the Imperial bureau- 


cracy. 
‘ III. 


When the reader, in his progress 
through these many pages, comes to 
the seventh chapter, which deals with 
Christianity, he will find that his not 
unpleasant labour is richly rewarded. 
He will be surprised to find that many 
of the circumstances of early Chris- 
tianity fall into their place as part of a 
movement which in one respect was 
certainly democratic, although the 
modern professional democrat some- 
times fails to see his face in the mirror. 
Of the three interpretations of Chris- 
tianity which are in fashion—the 
socialist, the eschatological, the mythi- 
cal—Poéhlmann does justice to the first 
and the second. He does not express 
an opinion upon the third (II. 587). 
Some persons might consider it old- 
fashioned to speak as if Jesus ever lived. 
I am sorry to say that in order to com- 
plete this review it will be necessary to 
take account of Péhimann’s daring in 
supposing such to be the case. At any 
rate there is nothing antecedently 
improbable if, in the Roman world as 
described by Poéhlmann, a_ popular 
leader among the poorer classes should 
reach the cross. Such a fate was so 
common in those days that it passed 
into a proverb. Crucifixion was on a 
par with hanging as it was practised by 
the English governing class in the good 
old days. There is nothing therefore 
specifically prophetic in such sayings 
as: ‘he who does not take up his cross 
cannot be my disciple.’ And yet there 
are persons who, not knowing the idiom 
of the masses, treat a phrase like this as 
miraculous. It is only those qui se patent 
des mots, who can dissolve the great 
figures of history in a mist of words and, 
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by refusing to biography every detail 
which they do not understand, turn 
tradition into a mythology. 

Even Podhlmann, as we have seen, 
omits some of the traits which we 
might expect in a picture of the early 
Empire. His total effect errs perhaps 
on the side of an almost unrelieved 
gloom. But he enables us to under- 
stand how the declaration that the 
old world was at an end, and that a 
new world was at hand for the disin- 
herited, should have appealed to the 
masses. The poor had the gospel 
preached to them. It is instructive to 
find that the gospel which shows most 
traces of Roman influence is precisely 
that gospel which announces the 
triumphant revolt of the Christian 
Church against the Roman _ world. 
Mark lays stress upon the majestic 
interference of Jesus with the existing 
order. But when we come to the 
teaching of Jesus, as it appears in the 
oldest source, we find that the maxims 
of the new order are such as could least 
have been expected. Unlike the modern 
socialist, Jesus did not fight capital 
with its own weapons. The synthesis 
in which the two warring elements were 
dissolved was something entirely beyond 
the scope of either taken alone. The 
hatred of the rich was forbidden to the 
poor. On the other hand, the rich 
were commanded to lend without ex- 
pecting any return. It is an exaggera- 
tion, perhaps, when Christianity is 
represented as being in its earliest form 
a socialist manifesto (II. 587). Renan 
says indeed that, if it had not been for 
its wealthy and cultured adherents, 
Christianity would not have survived. 
It is also difficult to see how, without 
the poor and ignorant, the Christian 
Church could have come into being. 

FRANK GRANGER. 


University College, Nottingham. 





THE GREEK COMMONWEALTH. 


The Greek Commonwealth : Politics and 
Economics in Fifth-Century Athens. 
By ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. I Vol. 
93” x6". 454 pages. Clarendon Press, 

Oxford, 1911. 





THERE are some works, which, without 
being the parents of new philosophies 
or schools of poetry, are nevertheless 
original in that they exhibit a new pose 
to old facts, a new way of regarding 
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what has been the intellectual inherit- 
ance of previous generations, a new 
interpretation of ancient texts. They 
mark an epoch in ‘the mental develop- 
ment of a nation, if not of humanity. 
Such a work was Grote’s History of 
Greece: and such a work is Mr. Zim- 
mern’s The Greek Commonwealth. It 
were supererogation to review, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, a book of 
this character. Scarcely is it given to the 
world, when all who read learn, by con- 
versation and correspondence, that the 
list of books it is indispensable to read 
has been altered or increased. It will 
be more profitable then to discuss one 
or two subjects on which Mr. Zimmern 
touches, and to indicate directions in 
which it is desirable that the evidence 
should be once again examined. 

For the first chapters on Geography 
we have only to thank the author; if a 
few details raise doubts,! we feel that we 
learn more than we knew before. When 
we reach the chapter on the Soil, we 
have some questions to raise. 

(1) Are we to suppose? that Greece 
was less fertile than England (or 
Britain) in Pericles’ time? Or ought 
we to regard the soil of England as 
now better than it was, partly from 
climatic changes, partly from intelli- 
gent agriculture? Not only in this 
matter but in several other places, the 
author seems insufficiently to distinguish 
the differences that are due to race, to 
physical climate, and to actual date. 
Take e.g., the following assertion, used 
to support the view that the soil of 
Greece is barer naturally than that of 
Iingland. ‘ Devastation’ says Mr. 
Zimmern, ‘ or neglect may take the life 
out of it, and reduce it once more to 
useless grit. Hence the effects of a 
really serious devastation, as in the 
Decelean years of the Peloponnesian 
war, are far more lasting than with us. 
Attica never recovered from it, though 
she recovered at once from the 
lesultory burnings of the first ten years.’ 
Yet it is said that one campaign of 





* Is it not more plausible, e¢.g., to suppose 
that Atlantis is a recollection of Minoan Crete 
than the product of ‘Carthaginian mystifica- 
tions’ (p. 23)? 

2 See p. 39 with p. 44 note. 





William the Conqueror left North Eng- 
land a desert for centuries. 

(2) Merely to ask the question, can 
it honestly be said that anything but 
unfamiliarity makes the Athenian 
months more ‘cumbrous’ (p. 46) for 
dating than our own? évarn $Oivovrtos 
more ‘cumbrous’ than twenty-second? 

(3) It has been said that beer- 
drunkenness, promptly attacking the 
locomotive nerve-centres, leaves the 
Englishman harmless in his_ cups, 
whiskey-drunkenness, first exciting the 
passions, makes the Irishman murderous. 
Is it owing to the character of the 
ancient Greek wine—of the potency of 
whiskey—that the drunk Greek could 
dance ? 

(4) The author thinks the English 
standard of cleanliness ‘unprecedentedly 
high.’ Has he never learnt the Hindu 
opinion of us ? and the ancient Egyptian 
it may be surmised would have thought 
with the Hindu. The Greek’s abstinence 
as a rule from flesh-eating would make 
his teeth superior to ours, according to 
our dentists. 

(5) Does Mr. Zimmern seriously 
mean that Thales’ ‘knowledge of the 
stars enabled him to predict a good 
crop’? 

(6) The occurrence of olive-signs in 
Cnossus, Thera, and Crete, hardly dis- 
poses of the tradition that the olive 
came late to the mainland. 

When we pass on to the chapters on 
Politics we are confronted with the 
good and doubtful qualities of the work. 
How stimulating, and yet how irrelevant 
and misleading, is such a sentence as 
this: ‘The Greek peasant understood 
and enjoyed the plays of Euripides . . . 
but he had never thought of so simple 
a contrivance as a windmill.’ We 
might challenge the word ‘peasant’: 
we shall certainly refuse the epithet 
‘simple.’ No invention is simple till it 
is invented. The same confusion 
between the age of development and 
the genius of a people recurs elsewhere 
(e.g. in pp. 58 and 62). But we may 
point out graver misconceptions, as 
they must appear to those who are not 
carried with the author. 

(t) He writes from the standpoint of 
one who exalts exclusive masculinity. 
If a reinterpretation of Greek life is 
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needed to-day, as it must continually 
be needed, this is an element that needs 
rehandling, if a prejudice of the pro- 
letariate (of which the author seems 
unconscious) is to be met, and the 
influence of the classical tradition to be 
entirely progressive. More than this, 
the facts of classical literature do not 
bear out Mr. Zimmern’s beliefs. Men, 
he thinks, meeting and talking ‘will 
naturally talk about things of general 
interest. Now the chief thing of 
general interest in a small simple- 
minded community ... is ... the 
State’. He has only to look at the 
opening scene of the Lysis, or to recall 
a well-known anecdote about a con- 
versation between Periclesand Sophocles 
to realize how far the actuality of Athens 
fell below this virtuous standard. 
When again he speaks of the English- 
man—unlike the Athenian—‘ brought 
up to believe, as a matter of course,’ 
that ‘every man may do as he likes 
with his own’ and seeks to point this 
by imagining Pericles trying ‘to drive 
a motor-car through an Attic township,’ 
he forgets the recorded proceedings of 
Cimon and Alcibiades. And while he 
eloquently tells how religious the Greek 
was, and patriotic, ‘and never tired of 
listening to his father and his uncles 
telling stories of raids and battles,’ he 
omits to bring out how idle therefore 
the Greek must have been. He was 
indeed a specimen of ‘the idle rich,’ 
and needs explanation if he is to be 
justified. And this brings us to another 
serious matter. 

(2) The work is written, overtly from 
a modern standpoint, but it is from the 
standpoint in reality of ‘the classes,’ 
‘the public-schoolman,’ and not as a 
modern work should be, from the stand- 
point of those who wish to reconcile 
the interests of all Englishmen in one. 
Mr. Zimmern deplores indeed the 
miseries of our industrialism: he sees 
as an ideal the Periclean craftsmen, but 
in doing so he betrays the same limita- 
tions as I have just suggested. He 
appears to know something of the 





+ The example of the Abors near the Dihong 
might be a valuable counterpoise to the Gheg 
parallel of p. 338. And what of the history of 
the word ‘ Bulgarian’? 
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social corditions of Southern England, 
but the true Labour-centre of modern 
England—Lancashire, Yorkshire, Dur- 
ham, and Northumberland—he does 
not understand. He thinks with sorrow 
and sympathy of specialism in manu-. 
facturing processes ; but ‘social growth, 
like biological, is differentiation of the 
units, so as to perform the necessary 
tasks with the greatest economy,’ 
and in the North he would find, by 
means of this, short hours of labour, 
large wages, leisure, an interest in 
politics and sport, and a musical skill 
which is at least the equal in art of the 
Athenian capacity in statuary. And 
not to omit definite issues, where is the 
proof that the true interpretation to 
put on the drachma a day wage for all 
labourers, free men or slaves, is that 
‘the Greek never recognized any dis- 
tinction between a craft or “‘ trade’? and 
a ‘‘profession”’’ rather than that they 
were all regarded as ‘ hands ’—the free- 
man forced down tothe level of theslave? 
All the statements of Mr. Zimmern 
on this question (pp. 254 ff.) seem to 
allow the view that the Greek system 
of work was no better than, if as good 
as, what is to be found in the Lancashire 
cotton trade. The Greek workmen 
were often dishonest, they were ill-paid ; 
in the special circumstances of Pericles’ 
time, it is true, there was no unemploy- 
ment, but we cannot answer for other 
periods; the potter’s home would be 
more dirty than one of our factory 
men’s, because his work was not in 
‘a large unsightly modern factory,’ and 
we may ask whether the reason that 
‘two painted vases exactly identical do 
not exist’ is not that the Athenian 
craftsmen were incapable of painting 
two identically. 

(3) The author insufficiently realizes 
what the Greeks before Socrates did 
know—that Natural Science supplies an 
intellectual] training, (p. 216). We have 
not room to pursue this and other 
topics further. We must be content 
with a few statements by way of con- 
trast to Mr. Zimmern. When we are 
bidden (p. 213) to admire the Athenians 
because ‘ they bravely refused to submit 
either in mind or in body to the squalid 
tyranny’ Poverty and Impossibility 
‘have imposed upon the great mass of 
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human kind,’ we reply (cf. p. 407) 
‘Pericles took the allies’ money and paid 
therewith for the devoted piety and art- 
istic employment of his fellow citizens.’ 
What wonder if he later preached the 
doctrine of Universal Sea-Power? 
(p. 427). When we are exhorted to 
‘get behind the Industrial Revolution’ 
(p. 218), we reflect that there have been 
countless such revolutions, and that 
the last must not obscure to us the 
reality of others. Lastly, it is easy to 
attribute to social conditions, to climatic 
or political, what is really the conse- 
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In Northern India 
there survives to-day a genuine building 


quence of race. 


tradition. The Solomon Islander, the 
Papuan, and the Basuto are known to 
exhibit special aptitudes. It is danger- 
ous to speak as if it were possible by 
copying Athenian institutions to secure 
Athenian capacities. But we must 
stop: not the least merit in Mr. Zim- 
mern is that where he is not convincing, 
he is provocative of thought and of 
investigation. 
T. NICKLIN. 


ATOIx. 


Ar6us, Storia della Repubblica A teniese. 
GAETANO DE SANCTIS. 8vo. Pp. 
xii+508. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 
sgo12. L.. i2. 


TuIs is the second edition of a work 
which appeared in 1898. The original 
views there maintained are upheld in 
the present issue, which has been en- 
riched by additional notes, referring to 
all important works and articles that 
have been published in the interval, and 
by two long chapters, one on ‘ Themis- 
tocles and Athenian Imperialism,’ the 
other on ‘ Pericles and the Victory of 
the Popular Party.’ The narrative is 
thus carried down to the ostracism of 
Thucydides. The result is an impor- 
tant and authoritative work, usually 
fresh and stimulating, and hardly ever 
dull, which will maintain the reputation 
that Professor de Sanctis has won in 
another field, and which it is to be 
hoped will become better known in this 
country than it was in its earlier form. 
Professor de Sanctis is of the school of 
Beloch, and his criticisms of the tradi- 
tional chronology are generally in agree- 
ment with, where they are not the origin 
of, the views of the German historian: 
as in the view that Pisistratus suffered 
exile once only, in the dating of Cylon’s 
conspiracy between the first and second 
tyranny, and of Periander and Alczus 
in the age of Pisistratus. But our 
author’s radical treatment of the tradi- 
tion is not confined to dates. The 
general tendency of his work is to 





minimise Solon’s part in the founda- 
tion of democracy, and to assign the 
chief credit for the greatness of Athens 
to Pisistratus, who almost takes on the 
character of a benevolent Italian prince. 
Some will no doubt feel that too much 
is denied to Solon, and will be inclined 
to question whether it were not better 
to pay more deference to our best 
authority, and attach less weight to 
arguments from probability or con- 
tinuity, which in many cases seem to 
lack solid foundation. The argument 
from continuity has little value here: 
the fact that Solon’s work was almost 
at once superseded invalidates it, and 
our knowledge of Pisistratus’ attitude 
to the constitution is too slight to fill 
the gap. Thus, on pp. 241 foll. the in- 
troduction of lot by Solon is questioned, 
and on p. 251 the Solonian BovA7 is 
done away and the powers of the So- 
lonian assembly whittled down. On the 
other hand, the account of Solon’s law- 
courts, which likewise rests on late 
evidence, errs perhaps on the other 
side. In his chapter on Pisistratus 
Professor de Sanctis maintains that to 
him were due the vavepapia:, which he 
connects with the general tax and the 
needs of the navy. He discounts the 
references to naucraries which Aristotle 
quotes from certain laws of Solon. He 
thinks it probable (p. 311) that Pisis- 
tratus reorganised the citizen army and 
himself appointed otpatnyoi in addition 
to the popularly-elected polemarch ; the 
prowess of the victors of Marathon is 
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thus ultimately due to the Pisistratidae. 
Beside these rather doubtful achieve- 
ments of Pisistratus, that which has 
been generally held to have secured his 
age the compliment of ‘ golden ’—viz., 
that he made the economic reforms of 
Solon workable, falls into the back- 
ground, and it cannot be said that 
Professor de Sanctis is altogether suc- 
cessful in showing the connexion be- 
tween, ¢g., the naucraries and the 
reforms of Cleisthenes. We may note 
in passing that, unlike Beloch, he 
accepts Thucydides’ statement that 
Hippias was the eldest son and suc- 
cessor to the tyranny. The account 
of Cleisthenes contains an interesting 
estimate of the political value of his 
work, in the course of which our author 
signalises the Cleisthenean Sov) as 
perhaps the first attempt in history to 
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carry out representation, albeit in a 
limited sense of the word. But as it is 
his habit elsewhere to put the authority 
of the Politics above that of the 
*AOnvaiwy Tlodteia, it is somewhat 
surprising to find that he denies that 
Cleisthenes enfranchised a large num- 
ber of non-citizens. Of the two new 
chapters all that can be said here is 
that the reader will find in them an 
admirable account of the state of par- 
ties at Athens during the first half of 
the fifth century; though it is obvious 
that Professor de Sanctis, like many 
modern scholars, is out of sympathy 
both with the foreign and with the 
internal policy of Pericles. Appendices 
II. and III. are devoted to notes on 
finance and on statistics respectively. 
J. R. Brown. 


Pembroke College, Oxford. 


DR. WAY’S TRANSLATIONS: THEOCRITUS AND QUINTUS 
SMYRNAEUS. 


Quintus Smyrnaeus: The Fall of Troy. 
With an English translation by 
ARTHUR S. Way, D.Lit. 1 vol. 
12mo. Pp. xi + 626. London: 
Heinemann (Loeb Classical Library). 
5s. 

Theocritus, Bion and Moschus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by ARTHUR 
S. .Way, D.Lit. Pp. 158. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1913. 


THERE is no more industrious trans- 
lator of the Classics than Dr. Way, and 
it is no small testimony to his industry 
that two such translations should ap- 
pear both dated 1913. Those who 
know his work as a translator of Homer 
and Euripides, Horace and Apollonius 
Rhodius will expect the scholarly 
knowledge of the original and the re- 
sourceful command of English that 
they will find in these renderings. The 
two books differ considerably in their 
nature and in the general impression 
that they create. The translations of 
Theocritus and the other Bucolic poets 
are in rhyming dactylic lines for the 
most part ; the rhymes are ingeniously 
employed not only at the ends of the 
lines, but the caesuras are sometimes 


made to rhyme with one another, and 
at times there is a leonine rhyme of the 
caesura with the end of the same line; 
the general effect is a pleasing variety. 
The translator’s difficulty has been in 
the intractable nature of the English 
language, which does not supply him 
with a_ sufficient number of short 
syllables for his purpose: several of the 
lines have to be reread before their 
rhythm can be detected, and quite long 
and heavy syllables have to pretend 
that they are short. Despite the 
difficulty of rhyme and rhythm Dr. 
Way succeeds in being singularly faith- 
ful for a verse translator. Possibly the 
most excellent of all his renderings is 
that of Moschus’ ‘ First Idyll’ (Evos the 
Runaway) where the charm of the 
English is combined with extraordinary 
fidelity to the original. 

We should be very grateful to Dr. 
Way for making the Epic of Quintus 
Smyrnaeus available to the ordinary 
reader, though possibly the reader at 
the end of fourteen books feels not un- 
mixed gratitude; for the poet has a 
tendency to avoid the most dramatic 
versions of such legends as those of 
Ajax and Philoctetes, and his fondness 
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for talking about lions in similes suggests 
the painter of whom Sir William Har- 
court once spoke who always recom- 
mended the decoration of unadorned 
panels with the figure of a Red Lion. 
But there are passages such as the last 
half of Book X. where he rises very 
much above his ordinary level. Dr. 
Way has translated him into blank 
verse, and considering that he is trans- 
lating an author who wrote in what had 
become an artificial literary dialect of 
more than a thousand years’ antiquity 
he is probably justified in making greater 
use than in the Theocritus version of 
the language of poetical ‘transla- 
tionese.’ Yet there is something un- 
convincing in such combinations of 
‘Wardour Street’ English as: 


When they leap to meet the kine 
Down faring from hill-pastures in the spring 
Unto the steading. 
or 


Her soul was wildered all, as though indeed 
There stood the aweless Aeacid living yet. 


or again 


Then swiftly for their war-fain King they dight 
The couch. 


Also, though Homer and Quintus both 
loved compound words, there seems a 
notable excess of them in the English: 


there are eight on p. 13, some of which 
represent simple words in the original. 
I have noted sixteen compounds with 
heart- or -hearted of the type of ‘ heart- 
anguished,’ and fourteen with battle- of 
the type of ‘ battle-blencher,’ and in one 
place we have the line ‘that battle- 
eager murderous-hearted man.’ One 
begins to be tired of the constant use of 
such an expression as ‘ heaven-abiders’ 
for Ovpaviwves. Dr. Way obviously 
loves the sea; wherever he has a pass- 
age about the sea to translate he is 
strong and forceful, and he has a wealth 
of vigorous language for translating 
passages about storms and waves; 
p. I51 contains an admirable example. 
A few misprints and minor errors may 
be noted: Hercules and Herakles are 
used close together; the proper names 
(e.g. ON p. 355) sometimes fail to scan 
in the English lines without violence to 
the metre; on p. 197 ‘ unwitting’ seems 
to have replaced ‘unwilling’ as the 
translation of ov« é6éxwv; on p. 217 
‘close-lapping’ seems a strange trans- 
lation of mweAwpia; on p. 233 @s is 
hardly ‘O that’; on p. 307 Eurypyus is 
a misprint for Eurypylus, on p. 353 
appears ‘th’broad,’ on p. 357 ‘chal- 
lege,’ and on p. 555 ‘ Vengeance- 
friends’ as the rendering of ’Epevvves 
is presumably a misprint. 
A. S. OWEN. 





SOME SCHOOL BOOKS. 


(1) Demosthenes, On the Crown. Ed. 
by MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. 303 pp. 
American Book Co. 5s. 6d. net. 
(2) Xenophon, Anabasis. Erklart 
von C. REHDANZ und O. CARNUTH. 
Books I.-III, Seventh edition. Re- 
vised by E. Richter. 224 pp., Weid- 
mann. 2M. 40. (3) Thucydides II., 
Ed. by T. R. MILs. xxix+ Oxford 
ie pp. 3s. 6d.; Notes only, 
2s. 6d. 


(1) PROFEssoR HumpuHREys’ De Corona 
is an exceptionally good piece of work. 
He has taught the speech annually for 
more than a third of a century, and 
knows where students find difficulties. 
He shows great skill and knowledge in 


making clear the orator’s meaning. 
Even experienced teachers will get 
hints from him here and there. The 
print and binding are admirable. It is 
worth mentioning that H. interprets 
oxntrTos in § 194 as * tornado,’ referring 
to Aristot. De Mundo 4.19, and quoting 
the Schol. on Soph. Ant. 418 oxnrtos 
dé Aéyerar wav mvedua OverArwdes, Grav 
cuvepeion TH YH Kal Tad dvw aipn. 
The only meaning given in L. and S. is 
‘thunderbolt,’ but, as H. remarks, 
aupBds would not be appropriate if 
that were the meaning here. 

(2) The Xenophon keeps up the high 
standard of Weidmann’s series. The 
notes are suitable for an intelligent 
student who has read but little Greek. 
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Syntax is very fully treated ; the Greek 
usage is clearly stated and illustrated 
by numerous examples. 

(3) Mr. Stuart Jones contributes a 
general introduction (25 pp.) on Thucy- 
dides and his writings, his style, and 
the MSS. It is a good summary of 
what is known, but we should like more 
than four pages about the language, 
with plenty of illustrations from 
Book II. There is nothing remark- 
able about Mr. Mills’s notes. He is 
inclined to be too brief; he sometimes 
gives no help when, in our opinion, it 
should be given, and sometimes the 
note is so much compressed that it is 
not easy to understand. We much 
prefer Mr. Marchant as an editor of 
Thuc.; he gives more help and more 
help of the right sort as to both matter 
and language; above all, he has a 
specialist’s knowledge of his subject, 
and succeeds in communicating his 


interest to his readers. 
sv 


A Greek Vocabulary for the Use of Schools. 


By T. NICKLIN. xii+ 103 pp. 7”+ 43. 
Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


This is an interesting little book; 
the writer has evidently expended much 
time on it, and it is admirably printed. 
But the plan followed seems to us 
unsatisfactory, and it is worth while 
to say a few words on the subject, 
because many school books suffer from 
a similar defect. The main vocabulary 
consists of 1,300 words, which occur 
‘more than twenty times in the whole 
of Euripides and Thucydides combined.’ 
Mr. Nicklin does not seem to realise 
that both these writers use a peculiar 
language, which make them unsuitable 
for his purpose. In tragedy ‘les mots 
employés ne sont en notable partie pas 
ceux de tous les jours, et pour donner 
au vocabulaire un aspect étrange et noble 
on recourt a plusieurs procédés.’ (A. 
Meillet, Apercu d’une histoire de la 
langue grecque, p. 228). Compare 
Ar. Poet 1,458 b 31 ’Apippadns tovs 
Tpaywdovs exwpm@der, Ste & ovdels adv 
cimot . . . TovTows ypovtat. Thucy- 
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dides, too, is ‘archaistic and poetic in 
vocabulary. . . . He writes an artificial 
semi-Ionic dialec, dv for werd, Hv for 
éav, tmpdcow for mpatrw’ (Gilbert 
Murray, Ancient Greek Literature). The 
result is that Mr. Nicklin’s main voca- 
bulary has ‘ un aspect étrange et noble’ ; 
it contains, for instance, cadXivixos, but 
not ods. We suggest that it would be 
possible to make a more useful list by 
selecting the commonest words in, say, 
Aristophanes, Lysias, Plato, and De- 
mosthenes. Such a list would give a 
truer idea of Attic Greek as it was 
actually used by a very large number 
of writers; it would give less promin- 
ence to the peculiarities of any one 
writer or class of writers. We have 
noted a few mistakes, the most im- 
portant of which is the substitution of 
épxecOar for iévar. It it quite time 
that this mistake was banished from 
school books; we may refer to Ruther- 
ford’s New Phrynichus and to Mr. 
Richards’s remarks in Class. Quarterly, 


vii. (1913), p- 149. ‘ 


ame 


A Brief History of Greece and Rome. 
By E. C. E. Owen, of Harrow. 
313 pp. Blackie. 3s. 6d. 


This is a very successful attempt to 
tell the story briefly without omitting 
‘everything that makes history inter- 
esting to the young.’ It has met with 
warm approval at the hands of certain 
competent critics (age 13-14) to whom 
we submitted it. 


A Source Book of Ancient History, by 
G. W. BotsForp and L. S. BoTsForD 
(594 pp-, The Macmillan Co., 5s. 6d. 
net) is a carefully edited selection of 
material (translated) for use with any 
text-book, but especially with G. W. 
Botsford’s History of the Ancient World. 
Everyone- will miss some passages 
which he would wish to see included 
—we are specially surprised to find 
nothing from Cicero’s correspondence 
—but on the whole we think the selec- 
tion is excellent. It deserves a place 
in a fourth or fifth form library. 


cme 
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LUCRETIANA. 


Cicero’s Judgment on Lucretius, by H.W. 
LITCHFIELD. Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, vol. xxiv., 1913; 
pp. 145-159. Lucretiana, by J. S. 
REID, ibid., vol. xxii., IgI1; pp. I-54. 


THE highly imaginative character of 
the introduction to Mr. Litchfield’s 
essay, in which ‘the Consular’ is pic- 
tured in his study ‘ rummaging through 
his crowded luteus’ and having come 
upon a portion of the MS. of the De 
Rerum Natura, meditating on the ‘sad, 
utter change’ which came over the 
young poet and led to his untimely 
death, and then turning to write a 
hurried answer to his brother’s request 
for gossip from Rome, and concluding 
his letter with the enigmatical sentence 
which has puzzled the world ‘ these five 
hundred years,’ ill prepares us for the 
extremely elaborate and subtle analysis 
which follows of the various attempts 
which have been made to solve the 
riddle. Though this preface has an 
obvious place in Mr. Litchfield’s ‘ plot,’ 
and though it is worth while no doubt 
to make some attempt to recover the 
mood in which the famous sentence was 
penned, this ‘fine writing’ seems a little 
out of place in a critical study, especially 
when it is the author’s aim to put for- 
ward an interpretation which shall rest 
on no ‘uncertainty as to the antecedent 
conditions’ of Cicero’s criticism (pp. 
150, I5I). 

But the study itself is of no small 
value, if only because it succeeds in 
classifying the rather chaotic mass of 
conjectures which have been offered 
and in defining the presumptions on 
which they rest. Mr. Litchfield sweeps 
away with a high hand the ‘emenda- 
tions’ by means of which many scholars 
have attempted to put into Cicero’s 
mouth what they think ought to have 
been his judgment on Lucretius, and 
confines himself to interpretations of 
the text as it stands: Lucreti poemata 
ut scribis ita sunt multis luminibus ingeni 
multae tamen artis: sed cum veneris —. 
Here he will have the sympathy of most 
modern students: the time has gone by 
for the arbitrary insertion of non at any 





point we please in the sentence, or the 
‘correction ’ of the last three idiomatic 
words which so clearly bear the stamp 
of a Ciceronian aposiopesis. He then 
classifies interpretations according to 
the sense which they put upon tamen. 
I. The first class, represented by 
Schanz and Hendrickson, suppose that 
Quintus had drawn attention to the 
lumina ingent in the poem, and that 
Marcus corrects and amplifies his 
criticism by reference to its less obvious 
artistic finish. Mr. Litchfield rightly 
observes that this presupposes a con- 
dition with regard to Quintus’ opinion 
which we have no right to assume. 
He might have added that Marcus’ 
reply would have passed the limits of 
legitimate brachylogy and must have 
been expressed in terms like those of 
Munro’s ‘emendation,’ which was de- 
signed to get this meaning from the text, 
multae tamen artis esse cum inveneris, 
virum te putabo. II. A similar objection 
must be taken to  Polle’s version, 
which lays stress on the opposition be- 
tween Jumina and multae artis: ‘there 
are many intermittent flashes of genius, 
but the art is sustained’—the expression 
would be both clumsy and obscure. 
III. We are thus narrowed down to the 
third class of interpretations which 
take the criticism together as a whole, 
a single judgment of Quintus ac- 
quiesced in by Marcus. Of this class 
Mr. Litchfield detects five species, the 
fifth having itself four subvarieties: the 
classification here is very subtle, but 
there is an appreciable difference be- 
tween the various interpretations and 
it is well to have it defined. The first 
four species may be passed over, as they 
all involve an obvious straining of the 
Latin and are not likely to be per- 
manently sustained. Interest concen- 
trates on 5 a, b, c, and d, for they con- 
tain what may fairly be claimed as the 
plain-man’s view, and 5 d is Mr. Litch- 
field’s own addition to the long roll. 
All four subvarieties agree in their in- 
terpretation of tamen: ‘the poem 1s 
characterised by many flashes of genius, 
yet this is not all, it has much a7s.’ 
They differ in the motive for the 

















criticism, in the answer which they 
would make to the question: Why did 
Cicero find it surprising that ingentum 
should be accompanied by ars? III. 54 
would answer that the opposition was 
a commonplace of literary criticism at 
the time. Mr. Litchfield seems to doubt 
this and argues that the contrast of 
dvouw and téyvn was an Alexandrine 
idea, which appears in Latin literature 
only in the Ovidian quamvis ingento non 
valet, arte valet, which, he comments 
oddly, ‘rather implies that Ovid would 
have expected to find the two qualities 
united’! I will leave this for a moment. 
5 bisa pedantic variation on this theme. 
Cicero was an admirer of pre-Alexan- 
drine Roman poetry and welcomed 
Lucretius as an ‘Ennian’ and not an 
adherent of the cantores Euphorionts. 
He therefore expected to find in him 
ingenium, but was surprised that there 
was something also of Alexandrine ars. 
5 c and d have the advantage in Mr. 
Litchfield’s eyes that they rest on con- 
ditions about which there is no un- 
certainty. c, which is the view of 
Reitzenstein, is based on a considera- 
tion of the poem itself: the brilliant 
passages of poetical description, etc., 
are opposed to the scientific system 
(ars) of the main body of the poem. 
This view seems to me to need modifi- 
cation. I do not believe that Cicero 
would use ars to mean ‘scientific ex- 
position’ (teyvoAoyia), still less can I 
imagine that he would be surprised at 
the occurrence of scientific treatment 
in a poem entitled De Rerum Natura. 
But if we may take avs to mean the 
technical skill which enabled Lucretius 
to expound a scientific subject in a 
poem and in poetry, we shall be nearer 
the truth. Lastly, in 5 d Mr. Litch- 
field suggests himself that the true 
solution is to be found in the facts of 
Lucretius’ life as recorded in the famous 
statement of Jerome’s chronicle. The 
poem was written in the lucid intervals 
of a recurrent mania: Cicero expected 
from it brilliant flashes of genius, but 
Is surprised at the sustained artistic 
technique which would argue con- 
sistent sanity. 

Both the analysis of previous theories 
and Mr. Litchfield’s own suggestions 
are of great interest, but surely dis- 
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crimination has been pushed too far. 
Is it necessary to assume that a criti- 
cism, which is after all not peculiarly 
subtle or profound, should have been 
so precisely motived by one considera- 
tion and one only? Does the psychology 
of even professed critics of literature 
demand it? and if so, can it be exacted 
in the more or less casual dictum of 
a familiar correspondence? Is it not 
more probable that the original motive 
of Cicero’s judgment may have been a 
compound of several of these sugges- 
tions, and that the very variety of 
interpretations among modern critics 
is in itself an indication of the right 
answer to the riddle? I think it very 
likely that it may have been the story 
of Lucretius’ life which first caused 
Cicero to expect in his poem the 
inspiration of insanity and to be sur- 
prised at his technical literary skill and 
polish: when this contrast defined 
itself in his mind in reference to indi- 
vidual parts of the poem, he would 
naturally discriminate, as all modern 
critics of Lucretius’ style have dis- 
criminated, between the brilliant pas- 
sages of free poetry, and the more arid, 
but none the less skilful, parts of scien- 
tific exposition. But what I feel most 
sure of is that Cicero could not have 
made this criticism without a perfectly 
clear consciousness of the universal 
commonplace of literary criticism, the 
contrast between dvois and réyvn, be- 
tween ‘inspiration ’ and ‘skill.’ I can- 
not, I confess, understand the sugges- 
tion, for which Mr. Litchfield thanks 
Professor Smyth, that this contrast was 
a peculiarity of the Alexandrian Greeks. 
It was at any rate present to Aristotle 
when he said evguods 4 Tomntinn éotiy 
» pavixod (Poet. 1455a 32), and before 
that to Plato, Phaedr. 245a, etc. (see 
Bywater’s note on Ar. Poet. l.c.). 
Among Latin writers it is implied in 
the Ars Poetica of Horace, it is explicit 
in the Ovidian criticism which Mr. Litch- 
field quotes, and still more in his even 
more familiar description of Ennius, 
which Mr. Litchfield curiously ignores, 
—Ennius ingenio maximus, arte rudis (Tr. 
2.424). And if it had taken a concrete 
form in Cicero’s mind, it certainly 
would have been that of a contrast of 
the ‘ Ennians,’ representing genius, and 
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his Alexandrizing contemporaries, re- 
presenting uninspired literary skill. I 
cannot help believing that all these 
four thoughts—and possibly others— 
were in Cicero’s mind when he wrote 
his much-vexed judgment. In a word, 
if I am to express what I believe is the 
view of the ‘ plain man’ in terms of Mr. 
Litchfield’s analysis, I plump for III., I 
have little hesitation in choosing III. 5 ; 
if I must perforce define further, I must 
select III. 5 a, but I shrewdly suspect 
Cicero would have described his view 
as III. 5 a, b, c, d, or if we attempt so 
far to analyse his mind as to range his 
thoughts in the order of their occur- 
rence, III. d, c (modified), a, b. 

The mention of a recent article in 
Harvard Studies may perhaps serve as 
sufficient excuse for going back upon 
another very important contribution to 
the study of Lucretius, which appeared 
in Harvard Studies in 1911, but has not 
hitherto been noticed in the Classical 
Review. Professor Reid’s notes on the 
first two books are full of valuable 
suggestions: his wide knowledge of 
Latin has enabled him to produce many 
useful illustrations of Lucretius from 
other authors, and he approaches many 
familiar textual problems with an in» 
partiality and freshness which a Lucre- 
tian specialist cannot easily command. 
Thus, for instance, his support of the 
conjecture inice mentem in II. 1080 by 
two parallels from Cicero is of more 
value than its supposed connexion with 
the technical Epicurean notion of 
émtBorn THs Svavoias on which Giussani 
relies, for the technical sense is in the 
context almost inconceivable: or again, 
his examination of passages in Cicero 
and others where sensus has or ap- 
proaches the meaning of ‘thought’ puts 
the use of sensus in II. 887, which has 
been called in question, practically 
beyond a doubt. Not less valuable is 
the negative information on II. 515 
that the gen. plur. hiemum is found in 
no extant passage in literature. I had 
adopted it with misgiving from Munro 
in the Oxford Text, but shall certainly 
retract it. There are several passages 


where Professor Reid’s fresh insight 
seems to settle points on which the 
editors, blinded by the fog of traditional 
alternatives, have remained uncertain. 
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To read ambiens in v. 396 (as is sug- 
gested in a note on I. 70) seems a very 
simple solution of an old difficulty: that 
multa goes with moreris in I. 398, and 
not with causando, that Trotants is a 
dative and clam an adverb in I. 476, 
that solem is right in I. 744, and that 
there need be no explicit reference there 
to the ‘four elements,’ that wenenwm in 
I. 759 is a safer expansion than ueneno 
of the mutilated wene; these are con- 
clusions likely to be accepted, but which 
it needed an impartial eye to see. On 
the other hand Professor Reid’s rather 
detached attitude seems to me some- 
times to make his criticism less valuable. 
I have not space to join issue with him 
in detail, but would venture to suggest 
one or two lines on which he seems 
aloof from the general trend of Lucre- 
tian criticism. In the first place he is 
a little unduly suspicious of the 
‘subtleties’ of Giussani. The Italian 
scholar’s suggestion, Jatices for lapides in 
II. 889, is after all only based on the 
very obvious ground that in 897 below 
there is no mention of ‘ stones,’ whereas 
worms are said to be produced by the 
action of rain (‘water’) on logs and 
sods: the substitution of Jatices would 
make the parallel exact. Nor can 
Giussani’s theory of atomic motion be 
quite so lightly dismissed as in the 
note on II. 125-141. Though most 
critics would agree that Giussani went 
too far in reading modern notions into 
the Epicurean system, yet he surely 
established that the key to the under- 
standing of Lucretius must be found in 
the detailed interpretation of Epicurus, 
and that such interpretation reveals him 
asa much more subtle and logical thinker 
than he was taken to be, e.g., by Munro. 
Secondly, though recent German editors 
and Giussani himself may have ex- 
aggerated their trust in O and Q, 
Professor Reid, who at times is staunch 
in the defence of the Leyden MSS., is 
surely too ready on other occasions to 
desert them. It is arbitrary, to say the 
least of it, to decide that in I. 230 the 
contrast between the ingenui fontes and 
the externa flumina is ‘insipid’ and having 
on that ground changed externa to aeterna 
to demand the further change of longe to 
large. Nor have we surely the right to 
regard ex aliis sentire sueti II. 903, as 
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a gloss—there is very little real evidence 
of glosses in the Lucretian text—or to 
alter Curetas in II. 629 to Corybantas. 
Lucretius is supporting his own con- 
tention of the relation of Corybantes to 
Curetes by observing that they were 
actually known as ‘the Phrygian 
Curetes.’ Nor does the parallel of III. 
192—though of course the two passages 
must be considered closely together— 
justify the alteration of papaveris haustus 
in II. 453 to papaveris actus ; I doubt if 
actus could be used of the movement of 
a solid, and parallels like haustus arenae 
(Ov. M. XIII. 526) and pulveris haustus 
(Stat. Th. X. 427) show that papaverts 
haustus can well be used in the general 
sense of a ‘handful of poppy-seed’ 
without any added notion of swallow- 
ing; Lucretius is making his usual 
appeal to aic@nous ; the draft of water 
moves as easily as the handful of poppy- 
seed, for it too is composed of small 
round bodies. Lastly, Professor Reid 
seems too unwilling to use Lucretius as 
a commentator on himself. To decide 
a priori that Lucretius does not use 
violent anacolutha and then to emend 
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away II. 342-348, and 1030 (he will 
have to deal also with I. 455-458 and 
IV. 123-6) is, to say the least, a high- 
handed proceeding. Nor can I under- 
stand why ‘a glance will show the use- 
lessness of the reference to IV. 123 ff.’ 
in support of II. 342 ff.: the expression 
of the two passages is identical, and 
that in Lucretius means a good deal. 
As to praeterea in II. 342, which seems 
‘senseless’ to Prof. Reid as it has to 
others, it surely introduces the second 
a posteriori argument after the a priori 
argument of the previous lines. This is 
one of its regular uses in Lucretius (see 
the very interesting analysis of the 
Lucretian introductory particles in 
Mussehl: De Lucretiani Libri Primi Con- 
dicione ac Retractatione, p. 24.) But I 
do not wish to become controversial, as 
nearly all Professor Reid’s criticisms 
would need lengthy discussion to do 
them justice. I hope rather to here 
show how stimulating and suggestive 
his collection of notes will prove to all 
students of Lucretius. 
CyRIL BAILEY. 


Balliol College, Oxford. 





TWO HISTORIES OF 


1. W. S. Teuffel’s Geschichte der rémis- 
chen Literatur. O6te Auflage, neu 
bearbeitet von W. KrRoLi u. F. 
SxuTtscH. Bd. II., rg10; Bd. III., 
1913. Berlin: Teubner. 


2. Geschichte der rémischen Literatur. 
Von MarRTIN SCHANZ. 3te Auflage. 
Teil II., 2te Halfte. Munich: Beck, 
IgI3. 

OF these two works the first (which in 

its fifth edition has been excellently 

translated into English) is well known 
in this country. Messrs. Kroll and 

Skutsch have now—1913—completed a 

sixth German edition (Skutsch, a bril- 

liant scholar, who had many admirers 
in England, unhappily died just before 
his task was finished). That the work 

of revision (and it must have been a 

singularly depressing task) Has been 

done well may almost be taken for 
granted. The principal innovation is 
the definite abandonment of all attempt 
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at completeness in the ‘ Literaturanga- 
ben.’ Dr. Kroll remarks truly that a 
history of literature is a distinct thing 
from a bibliography. On the other 
hand ‘ Teuffel’ never was a history of 
literature, and never could be. Even 
Kroll and Skutsch have not worked 
that miracle. But it was a work 
which, contemptible as literary criti- 
cism, was highly valued for two things, 
its full bibliography and its lavish cita- 
tion of the ancient Testimonia. The 
first of these two advantages it now to 
a large extent leaves behind. In doing 
so it gains, of course, a great deal in 
compactness and clearness of arrange- 
ment. Yet I feel that the bibliography 
might well have been made more ample, 
at any rate, for that period not covered 
by Klussmann. Comparing it with what 
is offered in Schanz, I have the im- 
pression that Schanz is very much 
better acquainted with the foreign (z.e., 
non-German) literature of his subject 
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than are Kroll and Skutsch. In par- 
ticular this last edition of Schanz recog- 
nises generously the work of English 
and American scholars. I would notice 
further that the new Teuffel, judged 
merely as a source of information, 
suffers in yet another particular from 
comparison with Schanz. It contains 
nothing corresponding to the sections 
in Schanz entitled Fortleben, in which 
is briefly sketched the fortune of each 
Latin writer—the ups and downs of 
his repute—through antiquity and the 
middle ages. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Dr. 
Schanz’s History will before long find 
an English translator. Few histories 
of literature so well deserve the honour, 
or would so well repay the labour, of 
translation. Dr. Schanz’s literary judg- 
ments show always a fine discrimina- 
tion, and his writing is always interest- 
ing in quality. But above all he 
possesses a notable gift of philosophic 
generalisation. No other historian of 
Latin literature has the same power 
of seizing the principles which connect 
apparently sporadic phenomena. No 
other historian can present a complex 
movement with the same clearness and 
vividness. Rich in ideas, he never 
irritates us by paradox; but he leaves 
the impression always of a man whose 
mind has taken the whole measure of 
his subject. 

An excellent example of his style 
and method—to take only one example 
from the volume before us—is furnished 
by the sections on Juvenal. Such evi- 


dences as we have for the life of 
Juvenal and for the dates of the dif- 
ferent Satires are marshalled in full, 
and submitted to an impartial exami- 
nation—in which the writer’s judgment 
seems never at fault. There follows a 
brief analysis of each of the sixteen 
Satires. Then the biographical data 
are brought to bear upon the inter- 
pretation of the poems—Juvenal in the 
‘rara temporum felicitas’ of Hadrian 
and Trajan sits down to satirise the 
age of Domitian: for this harmless 
undertaking he arms himself with a 
purely artificial indignation; he pieces 
together his satires out of the themes 
of the rhetorical schools—which have 
yet, oddly enough, not taught him 
what is meant by unity in composi- 
tion; in his criticism of life he is a 
disillusioned and humourless academic, 
who, having adopted the paradox that 
there is nothing in the world but dirt, 
takes a good deal of pleasure in rolling 
init. Dr. Schanz’s picture is executed 
rather more gently than my résumé 
suggests; and will not hurt the feel- 
ings even of those who think Juvenal 
a greater poet than he is or a better 
man than he perhaps was. In any 
case, the example I have taken will 
suffice to indicate that, with immense 
learning, Dr. Schanz is never dull. He 
never says only what he is expected to 
say. 

Everyone will wish him a happy 
completion of his immense task. 

H. W. GARRoD. 


Merton College, Oxford. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Centaurs in Ancient Art: the Archaic 
pertod. By Paut V. C. Baur. 4to. 
Pp. vili+140; 38 text illustration; 
15 plates. Berlin: K. Curtius, rgr2. 


Dr. Baur’s work consists of a cata- 
logue raisonné of all the representations 
of Centaurs in ancient art down to 
B.c. 480, with a brief summary of 
results. It appears to be a thorough 
piece of work. It is a pity that the 
laboriousness of such work makes it 


distasteful to English students, for to 
compile a catalogue of this kind is the 
best possible training in archaeology, 
being to the special worker what vocal 
exercises are to the professional singer. 
Dr. Baur distinguishes, besides two 
main classes of centaurs, those with 
human forelegs, and those with equine 
forelegs, a small third class, that in 
which human forelegs end in hoofs, and 
he shows, contrary to the general 
opinion, that the two main forms are 
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of almost equal antiquity. He thinks 
that Greek art accepted the centaur 
form from the Hittites, to whom horses 
had long been familiar. At first they 
appear as merely decorative figures ; 
their connection with myth comes later, 
and may in most cases arise out of the 
mere art form. In archaic Greek art 
the story of Nessus and Heracles is 
commonest: the woman-stealing raids 
of the Centaurs which brought them 
into collision with Theseus and 
Peirithous are fully illustrated at a 
later time. 
P. GARDNER. 





"Aypapparor: in Aegypto qui litteras sct- 
verint qui nesciverint ex papyris graeccts 
quantum fiert potest exploratur. E. 
MajER- LEONHARD. Frankfort - on - 
Main: Diekmann. M. 6. 


THE author of this book has conceived 
a very simple idea and carried it out 
with infinite labour, to the advantage of 
all those who come after him. It con- 
sists of three indices, showing where 
it is said that another has written for 
one who cannot write, or where one 
hand writes, and another signs, or where 
a person says that he writes with his 
own hand or can write, or that he 
writes with difficulty. Finally, these 
are summed up in lists of the different 
classes of men who can or cannot write, 
with all the references. Thirty-six 
women knew how to write, and 1,940 
men; 172 women could not write and 
676 men; more classes of men can 
write than cannot; the number of 
illiterates increases after the Christian 
era. Other sidelights on history may 
be found in this pamphlet that looks so 
dull and is not dull at all. 
W.H.D.R. 


L'armée romaine d’ Afrique et Voccupation 
militaire de l’A frique sous les empereurs. 
Par RENE CaGNaT, Professeur au 
College de France. 2 vols. 4to. 
Pp. XXVili+ 423; second vol, 380. 
with 14 plates, 11 maps and plans. 
Paris: Imprimerie nationale Ernest 
Leroux, 1912-13. Fr. 32. 


IT is unnecessary now to point out to 
scholars the value of Professor Cagnat’s 
NO. CCXLI. VOL. XXVIII. 
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monograph on the Roman army in Africa, 
which has ranked as the standard work 
on this subject, and as one of the most 
valuable treatises on the military system 
of the Empire as a whole, ever since its 
appearance in 1892. The publication 
of this new edition, enriched by the 
results of the discoveries and research 
of the last twenty years, will be equally 
welcome. The accumulation of new 
inscriptions, the survey of frontier lines, 
scientific excavations carried out at the 
legionary fortress of Lambaesis and else- 
where, the work of scholars on other 
frontiers, have all combined to widen 
the field of knowledge and to throw 
light on points previously obscure. The 
first part of the new edition contains an 
account of the wars in Africa under the 
Empire and of the organisation of the 
ante-Diocletianic army, the second being 
devoted to a description of the frontier 
lines and works and a sketch of the 
military system prevailing in the fourth 
century. 

The first subject is not perhaps of 
absorbing interest. The somewhat vain- 
glorious custom followed by officers of 
the African army of decorating the 
streets of their native towns with in- 
scribed stone tablets commemorating 
their achievements, has resulted in the 
accumulation of a fair amount of in- 
formation respecting the endless guerilla 
wars which harassed the Mauretanian 
provinces during the third and fourth 
centuries, but it cannot be said that 
these documents excite the interest 
which would attach to similar records 
from the Rhine or Danube. It 
was after all not the Berbers or even 
the Vandals who did the most damage 
to Roman civilisation in Africa, but 
Justinian’s ‘liberating’ army, as even 
Procopius admits: otw te AcBvwv tots 
mepuyevopévols, OAiryous Te Kal lav TTH- 
yois ova, de Kai wodis HovXlay Tia 
EvynvéxOn yevéobar. The remaining 
parts of the book are not only more in- 
teresting in themselves, but have gained 
more from the results of recent archae- 
ologicaland epigraphicalresearch during 
the past twenty years. The history of 
Legio III. Augusta is not only told us 
in ever-increasing detail by inscriptions, 
but it has also been possible to recover 
part of the plan of the fortress of Lam- 

H 
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baesis in which the legion was stationed 
during the greater part of the second 
and third centuries. Some of the con- 
clusions based upon this new evidence 
are worth noting. Professor Cagnat is, 
for example, quite clear that the internal 
arrangements at Lambaesis in the third 
century show that the troops were still 
habitually quartered within the walls of 
the fortress and finds nothing to support 
the prevailing theory that after the 
reforms of Septimius Severus the 
majority of the troops lived with their 
wives and children in the canabae. It 
must be admitted, however, that parts 
of the plan are still rather obscure and 
that further confirmatory evidence would 
be useful. 

More interesting still is the discussion, 
based upon the researches of Com- 
mandant Donau, of the frontier forts 
and defences in the Tripolitana. A com- 
parison between the new edition and 
the old shows that real progress is being 
made towards our knowledge of this 
remote district. Several of the plans of 
forts are very striking and show features 
which would naturally incline English 
students to an earlier date than that 
suggested by the epigraphical evidence. 
The majority of these forts also are too 
small to hold an entire auxiliary regi- 
ment and the troops must have been 
distributed on principles different to 
those with which we are familiar on the 
Rhine and in Britain. Clearly the 
development of the system of frontier 
defence did not proceed on identical 
lines all over the Empire and there is 
room for much interesting comparative 
study. English students, who are bent 
on this purpose, owe a considerable debt 
to Professor Cagnat for the masterly 
manner in which the evidence from one 
part of the Empire is thus presented to 
them. 

SL. Cc 

New College, Oxford. 


Bellicis. Von 
Tubingen, 1912. 


Anonymus de Rebus 
RICHARD NEHER. 


THis pamphlet of seventy-four pages 
consists of a survey of all that has 
been written since the sixteenth cen- 
tury on the curious little illustrated 
booklet that is found appended to 


most copies of the Notitia Imperiit. A 
discussion of its worth and contents, 
and of its exact date, does not 
form the author’s sole purpose. He 
devotes much space to discussing the 
various families of MSS. which descend 
from the lost ‘ Archetypus.’ Nearly all 
are copies from a Speier manuscript of 
the tenth or eleventh century; of the 
fifteen or sixteen which are known about 
half seem to derive from the Oxford text 
—a direct transcript of the Speier MS. 
—which has been visible for so many 
years among the exhibited books in the 
Bodleian show-case. The illustrations, 
always very highly coloured, vary much 
among themselves; but evidently come 
from a single prototype, which must 
itself be a long way from the late Roman 
original. The strange soldiery exhibited 
in them look like Carolingian warriors 
rather than genuine legionaries. Neither 
their armour nor their poses have a 
mediaeval cast, and the tenth century 
seems the most probable date for them. 

Herr Neher, rejecting like all other 
writers (save Schneider) the theory 
that the Anonymus is a forgery of post- 
Roman date, is inclined to place it a 
century later than most of its editors, 
and to think that it has become asso- 
ciated with the Notitia Imperi by pure 
chance. The only surviving copy of it 
happened—he thinks—to be bound up 
with that much earlier and more im- 
portant document, and got transcribed 
along with it bythe merest hazard. He 
would ascribe it neither to the time of 
Valens and Valentinian, nor to that of 
Theodosius and his sons. Kather he 
pleads for a date somewhere about the 
time of Anastasius, Justin, or Justinian 
—preferably for an early year of the last 
and greatest of those emperors. We 
cannot say that we are wholly convinced 
by his arguments in favour of this late 
date. The sort of army which it pre- 
supposes looks more like a fourth cen- 
tury than a sixth century one. But It 
is difficult to get sufficient internal 
evidence from a writer who was not 4 
military man but an ingenious ‘ crank ’ 
or inventor, set on recommending to 
the war-office of his day a number of 
schemes and devices of which some 
appear practical but others mere moon- 
shine. No real soldier would have 
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advocated the reintroduction of scythed 
chariots! That must have been the 
idea of an antiquary who had been 


reading about Arbela ! 
Cc. ©. 


La République Romaine. Les conflits 
politiques et sociaux. Par. G. Biocn, 
Professeur a la Sorbonne. §8vo. 
(7.3"X 4.5"). Pp. 333. Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1913. Fr. 3.50. 


In recent years Continental scholars 
have been displaying praiseworthy 
activity in writing popular books on 
ancient history and culture. The 
volume before us is a recent addition to 
the list. It describes in plain language 
the political and social development of 
the Romans from the beginning of the 
long struggle of the lower classes for 
civil and political equality to the 
establishment of monarchy; and it is 
interesting to note that it belongs to a 
series which very rightly regards Philo- 
sophie scientifique as embracing the great 
movements of history no less than the 
progress of philosophic thought and of 
scientific knowledge in the narrower 
sense. Professor Bloch is distinctly 
successful in the réle of vulgarisateur. 
His book has the characteristic French 
qualities of bright style and lucid treat- 
ment. Considerable detail is woven 
into the narrative without impeding its 
easy flow. The perspective is good: no 
one factor in development is exaggerated 
at the expense of others, and the personal 
element is given due prominence. It is 
popular work of the right sort, based on 
sound learning, and characterised by 
sane judgment. The scholar will not, 
indeed, always find himself in complete 
accord with the author. In some matters 
divergence of view is, of course, inevit- 
able. But there are not a few cases 
where the author does not seem to have 
taken account of corrections or modi- 
fications of older views suggested by 
later discussion. Leaving aside smaller 
points, we may instance the exaggerated 
weight still attached to the importation 
of corn into Rome as a factor in the 
decline of the Italian middle classes, 
and the not wholly satisfactory accounts 
of the legislation of the younger Gracchus 
and the younger Drusus. Such details 
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do not, however, seriously affect the 
general merit of the exposition, which 
can be commended to the attention of 
those who desire to get a clear survey 
of the broad lines of development un- 
encumbered by extraneous matter. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 


Cours d’épigraphie latine. RENE CAGNAT. 
8vo. Pp. xxvii+504. Illustrations: 
28 plates and 21 other illustrations. 
Paris: Fontemoing, 1914. 


Ir is now nearly 30 years since Professor 
Cagnat first issued in the Bulletin Epi- 
graphique the first draft of his Cours 
Wi pigraphie. A second edition, ‘enticre- 
ment refondue,’ appeared in 188g, a 
third edition in 189g, and a small supple- 
ment in 1904; the fourth edition is now 
before us. These dates of themselves 
declare the great value which scholars 
and students have always attached to 
the book. Its unfailing lucidity, its 
great learning, its extraordinary useful- 
ness alike to the beginner and the expert, 
do not need to be emphasised at this 
time of day; of it, if of any learned 
work, it is really true to employ the 
hackneyed phrase that it should be in 
every library which recognises classical 
history and antiquity. In his preface, 
Professor Cagnat describes this new 
edition as ‘pas une ceuvre nouvelle 

. . mals une ceuvre tres sérieusement 
renouvelée.’ It has indeed been care- 
fully revised throughout, errors and 
misprints corrected, new details inserted, 
and the text generally brought up to 
date. As compared with the second 
edition, which will perhaps be the most 
familiar to my readers, it has grown 
from 436 to 488 pages, including the 
index. The largest increase in any 
single section occurs in the valuable list 
of Roman Emperors with the dates of 
their tribuhicia potestas, consulships, 
etc.; this has grown from 47 to 74 
pages, partly by the use of a clearer type 
and arrangement, and partly by the 
addition of new matter. In the rest of 
the volume, the increase of pages is 
largely due to the very welcome addition 
of illustrations. One notes also with 
pleasure that at the end of the whole 
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work Professor Cagnat has added 28 
new plates, containing 86 half-tone 
illustrations of inscriptions. Of these, 
some are arranged in chronological 
order so as to show the styles of lettering 
which obtained at different periods from 
the Niger Lapis to the sixth century A.D. ; 
others illustrate varieties of small objects. 
Theimportant appendix of abbreviations 
remains at very much its previous length, 
but rare or doubtful items have been 
corrected or omitted and a few new 
items introduced. Altogether, Professor 
Cagnat has markedly increased the value 
of what was already an exceedingly good 
book. . f. 


The Quinquennales; an Istorical study. 
By RaLtpH VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN. 
pp. 49. Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1913. 

Dr. MAGoFFIN’s careful examination of 

the epigraphic evidence as to these 

officials deserves the thanks of all 
students of Roman History on its ad- 
ministrative side. He wisely confines 
his enquiry to the political guinquennales 
with presumably censorial duties. Of 
these duties however there is, it seems, 
hardly any evidence in the inscriptions. 

The suggestion on p. 34 that the title 

quinquennalis juvenum implies a regimen 

morum is very doubtful. Dr. Magoffin 
has discovered the names of 937 quin- 

quennales, among whom there are 62 

pairs of colleagues. Of the 937, 251 

are duoviri quinguennales, while 132 are 

quattuorvirt quinguennales. In almost all 
these, and indeed in the great majority 
of cases it is clear that these officials 
were citizens of the towns, and had 
passed through the municipal cursus 
honorum. The question which troubles 

Dr. Magoffin about these, is whether 

they were elected by the towns or 

appointed by the central government. 

His conclusion (p. 47) is that at first 

appointments were made by the central 

government, that later, candidates sug- 
gested by Rome were elected by the 
towns, and that finally free election 
became the rule. I cannot here discuss 


this view, which seems to reverse the 
order we should expect, but I would 
suggest that the title ‘ duovir quinquen- 
nalis ex s.c. et d.d.’ only means that 
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the man was elected duovir by the 
town, and that on a decree of the 
Roman and local senates he took the 
census, and assumed the title of quin. 
quennalis. It is pretty clear however, 
from the cases collected by Dr. Magoffin 
that quinquennales, sometimes men 
with distinguished imperial careers, 
were often appointed from outside the 
towns, and that some of these persons 
held the office, or perhaps only the 
title, in three or four different towns. 
These ‘ ubiquitous office holders’ need 
more discussion than Dr. Magoffin 
gives them. That the practice of elect- 
ing emperors or members of the imperial 
family to this post, involving the dis- 
cretionary appointment of a praefectus 
quinquennalis, was due to a desire on 
the part of the towns to avoid having 
quinguennales thrust on them by the 
central authority, is a suggestion which 
seems to imply a certain confusion of 
thought. It is almost inevitable that a 
minute examination of inscriptions of 
this kind will raise almost as many 
questions as it answers, but the ques- 
tions are themselves useful and sug- 
gestive, and to have drawn attention to 
them is not one of the least merits of 
Dr. Magoffin’s essay. 
E. G. Harpy. 


Corpus Agrimensorum Romanorum : vol. 
i. fasc. 1. Recensuit Carolus Thulin. 
Leipzig: Teubner. M. 7. 

IT is not so long since a writer on early 

Britain (who shall here be nameless) 

could state without a twinge of con- 

science that England was once covered 
with Roman centuriation, z.e., with the 
division of land into square plots of two 
jugera each, a hundred of which plots 
formed a centuria. I mention this to 
show how little we in Britain know, or 
used to know, about the Roman ag7i- 
metatio: for the truth is beyond doubt 
that centuriatio is hardly ever found 
outside of Italy. I am not sure that 

Dr. Roby’s masterly article in the 

second edition of the Dictionary of 

Antiquities was available when the 

book I speak of was published, and no 

doubt Lachmann’s Gromatici was hard 
for an amateur to understand. There 
may have been some little excuse for 
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making this egregious blunder, though 
not for publishing it abroad. 

But there will be no such excuse in 
the future. Everyone who studies the 
economic history of the Empire will 
henceforward have to possess and 
master the writings of the agrimensores, 
the most important of which are 
printed in this small handy volume, the 
first instalment of a Corpus of all these 
works. We are apt to think of a 
Corpus as a huge and heavy mass of 
material; but this is a neat little book 
which you can put in your pocket and 
read in the train, amusing yourself 
with the pictures and plans at the end, 
which are all derived from the MSS., 
and are a decided improvement on 
those reproduced by Lachmann, who 
frankly owned that they did not interest 
him. We heartily congratulate both 
editor and publishers on this substantial 
benefaction to the world of learning. 
Dr. Thulin seems to have done his 
work admirably; he had already made 
complete preliminary studies, which 
were noticed in this Review for Dec. 
1912. He had published under the 
auspices of the Berlin Academy an 
exhaustive critical account of the MSS., 
and here we have a text and apparatus 
criticus which does much more than 
merely reproduce those of Lachmann, 
to whom nevertheless we shall always 
owe the largest debt of gratitude for his 
labours in this field. 

The works contained in this volume 
are, first, that of Frontinus, with the 
commentary of Agennius Urbicus, from 
which Lachmann so skilfully extracted 
what we have of the text: this com- 
mentary here follows on Frontinus, 
instead of being printed below his text 
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as by Lachmann. ‘The order of these 
remains of Frontinus is slightly changed 
(see e.g. pp. 14 and 16), but references 
to the paging of Lachmann are always 
given. Secondly, we have the work of 
Hyginus, written under Trajan with 
perhaps some knowledge of Frontinus, 
but independent of him. He is chiefly 
occupied, like Frontinus, with explain- 
ing the several methods of land- 
measurement in relation to the 
nature and quality of the land, and 
with the controversiae that may arise 
under various circumstances. At the 
end of the volume will be found the 
work of another Hyginus (as he seems 
to be), who lived considerably later, 
entitled Constitutio (limitum). But 
the question as to the identity of this 
man is not finally settled. Lastly we 
have here Siculus Flaccus De condition- 
thus agrorum. This Flaccus is perhaps 
for the ‘ordinary reader’ the most 
interesting of these writers, as he is less 
technical and more picturesque, and 
contains some points of interest outside 
the technicalities of the subject, ¢.g. the 
religious character of boundaries and 
the sacrifice to Terminus, on which 
Rudorff wrote a valuable discussion 
in the second vol. of the Gromatici 
(p. 236 foll). 

We shall look forward with interest 
to the appearance of the remainder of 
Dr. Thulin’s undertaking, and may be 
allowed to hope that it will be provided 
with a complete index. All questions, 
historical and other, relating to the 
distribution of land are of unusual 
interest to us Britons just now, and all 
school and college libraries ought to 
acquire this work. 

W. WARDE FOWLER. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. J. M. Epmonns has found by a 
study of the papyrus, on which is 
written Alcman’s Partheneion, that both 
text and scholia have been inaccurately 
published. Besides new and _ better 


readings in 83 ff and g2 ff, he has 
deciphered a number of scholia hitherto 
unread, and in particular he has found 
interlinear notes which had not been 


noticed before. The performance ap- 
pears to have been competitive; Hage- 
sichora was leader and Agido second; 
and there is no mention of any semi- 
chorus. 


The new Leeds and District Branch 
of the Classical Association held its 
first meeting, in the University of 
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Leeds, on Saturday, March 14. There 
was a large attendance of members, 
many of whom had made long journeys 
in order to be present. The inaugural 
address was delivered by Professor 
R. S. Conway. The subject, Horace 
as Poet Laureate, was happily chosen 
and admirably treated. 

The Branch starts with 140 mem- 
bers. Of these, 44 belong to the 
Branch alone. As many as 96 belong 
to both the Branch and the Parent 
Association. The full roll of 140 con- 
tains men (100) and women (40), young 
people (including many past or present 
students of Leeds University) and 
old, directors of large firms, lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, librarians, secre- 
taries, members of Parliament (among 
them, the Deputy Speaker of the House 
of Commons), soldiers or ex-soldiers, 
inspectors or ex-inspectors of schools, 
experts in science (among these, two dis- 
tinguished Fellows of the Royal Society) 
and in music, clergymen (headed by the 
Archbishop of York), ministers, and 
teachers. More than 50 new members 
have been added to the Classical Asso- 
ciation through the Branch. 


From the Northumberland and Dur- 
ham Classical Association : 


‘On February 28 we had a paper by 
Mr. Bridge, discussing the position of 
classics in the curriculum of the ordi- 
nary secondary school, deploring the 
practical extinction of Greek and the 
inadequate time given to Latin. 

‘The attempts made to improve the 
teaching of Latin were discussed; the 
distinction between oral teaching and 
the attempt to apply the direct method 
as it is used in modern languages was 
emphasized. 

‘The paper was followed by an ani- 
mated discussion, in which a good many 
members took part.’ 


Mr. S. G. Owen writes: 


By the death of Professor Harry 
Langford Wilson, Professor of Roman 


Archaeology and Epigraphy in the 
Johns Hopkins University and Presi- 
dent of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, one of the chief American 
Latinists has passed away. 

Professor Wilson was the author of 
numerous papers and_ reviews on 
learned subjects in the American Journal 
of Philology, the American Journal of 
Archaeology, and the Classical Weekly. 
But what he will be chiefly remem- 
bered for is the excellent work which 
he did on Juvenal. When Mr. Win- 
stedt, in 1899, published in this Review 
the remarkable fragments of the Sixth 
Satire, which he discovered in the Bod- 
leian manuscript, question soon arose 
as to the authenticity of these frag- 
ments. English scholars, with com- 
mendable judgment, accepted the 
fragments as the genuine work of 
Juvenal. But the veteran Biicheler, 
one of the foremost German Latinists, 
himself an editor of Juvenal, declared 
them to be a forgery in language 
forcible enough, but for reasons hastily 
assigned, which tended to _ indicate 
that he had not properly mastered 
the meaning of the fragments. Mr. 
Housman’s brilliant translation and 
elucidation of the verses soon put their 
genuineness beyond all doubt. What 
was still wanted was a complete com- 
mentary on them. This Professor 
Wilson supplied in t1go1, in the 
American Journal of Philology (XXII. 
268-282), which is a fine piece of rea- 
soned and systematic learning. Shortly 
afterwards, in 1903, he published his 
edition of Juvenal with a short com- 
mentary. This, the most modern, is 
one of the ablest and most scholarly 
editions of Juvenal, and is particularly 
suited for the use of university under- 
graduates. The full and lucid intro- 
duction derives special value from the 
essay on the style and language of 
Juvenal, which are here treated more 
fully than by any other editor. Pro- 
fessor Wilson will be remembered as 
one who laboured lovingly and fruit- 
fully for the elucidation of Juvenal and 
of Latin generally. 
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VERSION 


EVENING HYMN. 


Tue radiant morn hath passed 
away, 

And spent too soon her golden 
store; 


The shadows of departing day 
Creep on once more. 


Our life is but a fading dawn, 


Its glorious noon how quickly 
past ; 

Lead us, O Christ, when all is 
gone, 


Safe home at last. 


O by Thy soul-inspiring grace 
Uplift our hearts to realms on 
high ; 
Help us to look to that bright 
place 
Beyond the sky. 


Where light, and life, and joy, and 
peace 
In undivided empire reign, 
And thronging angels never cease 
Their deathless strain. 


Where saints are clothed in spot- 
less white, 
And evening shadows never fall ; 
Where Thou, Eternal Light o1 
Light, 
Art Lord of all. 


ETAOTIIN A’ OPEQN KOPT@ALI, 


"Hods ayrain dpadiverar nriobmpou, 
Tpai TE Yputuvyods ARE’ éparewa Bérn* 
vv— 6€ mepimpoxvOcica Bon oxi apdu- 
KaNUTTTEL 
yatav opod Kal dros KUpaTa pappapens. 


nvr apap sBécOn nods épixvd€éos aiydn, 
nvT apavtos Epu Seichos Oka dvwv, 
os aiov hOwiber- pyar’ ddixoiped’ 
ee 
AKNOELS, 
Xpirté, Ten Tout Sopa’ és duBpoora. 


A ‘ , , 
thai, npetépns Te TodkuTAUyKTwY Kpade- 
now 
” , nn , , i, 
éutver Oerrmecinn, Vpispaxapicte, xepuv 
; | Ui 
altel 0 dp Odpovo ernpartou, @ évt vaies, 
, / ‘ A 
aiBepiowo ToOn KnpoOt warXov €or. 


»” ‘ , , , / ’ ,’ / 
évOa pev eipnvn yappa Son 7 atédevTos 
w , / » ‘ ~ 
aaBeorov Te hows éumeba Tavta Kpatet* 
” S \ rn cal 
év0a 0° dvnpiO nor eoaei KeKadovaw Goon 
w” , , r , = lal , 
ayyero abavatov, Koipave, Yeio Kréos. 
ynGobow 0° 
EXOVTES 
” Qe i ee ae , 
ELLATU 6 EDOUMLEVOL VUYATE apyuped. 
, » a 44 4 
ov Kvépas ov Tote Kei’ Lu yap paxdpeoot 
TavapKes 
‘ » nr 
aévaov Te Pows Erreo, WapBacired. 


A. SHEWAN. 
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